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THE  PULITZER  ESTATeT} 

NEWSPAPERS  FORM  LESS  THAN  > 
ONE-THIRD  OF  THE  TOTAL 
APPRAISAL. 

The  Deley  in  Appreieel  Will  Cost  j 
$200,000,  Which  It  the  Year’s  In¬ 
terest  on  Large  Bequests  ^  State  i 
Having  Difficulty  in  Ascertaining  j 
Value  of  the  Newspaper’s  Good  I 
Will  Since  Editor’s  Death. 

The  official  appraisal  of  the  estate  of 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  who  died  on  Oct>29, 
1911,  is  nearing  completion  and  will 
probably  be  tiled  the  first  of  next  week. 
Authoritative  reports  from  St.  Louis 
put  the  total  value  of  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  es¬ 
tate  between  $18,000,000  and  $20,000,000. 
This  is  $10,000,000  less  than  the  figures 
announced  at  the  time  his  will  was  made 
public. 

Mr.  Pulitzer’s  newspaper  property, 
the  New  York  World  the,  Evening 
World  and  the  St.  Louis  Post- Dispatch, 
is  said  to  represent  somewhat  less 
than  one-third  of  the  total  value  of  the 
estate.  The  official  appraisal  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  fix  the  value  of  these 
properties,  it  is  said,  as  some  difficulty 
has  been  experienced  in  getting  news¬ 
paper  owners  and  managers  to  qualify 
as  experts  in  this  valuation. 

Melville  E.  Stone,  general  manager 
of  the  Associated  Press,  has  been  the 
principal  witness  on  the  question  of  de¬ 
termining  a  just  method  of  estimating 
the  good  will  of  a  newspaper.  He  is 
understood  to  have  testified  that  aver¬ 
age  earnings  over  a  period  of  years, 
capitalized  at  fifteen  per  cent.,  furnish  a 
fair  basis  for  assessing  the  good  will 
of  an  established  newspaper. 

HELD  LITTLE  REAL  ESTATE. 

Mr.  Pulitzer  held  in  New  York  State 
the  stock  of  the  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co. 
of  this  city,  which  owns  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  and  the  value  of  that  paper  will 
figure  in  the  appraisal.  Outside  of  the 
Pul  tzer  building  in  New  York  and  h’s 
home,  he  held  little  New  York  realty. 
His  country  places  at  Bar  Harbor  and 
Jekyl  Island  are  not  taxable  in  New 
York  State. 

Listed  in  the  estate  for  appraisal  are 
a  great  number  of  stocks  and  bonds 
held  by  Mr.  Pulitzer  for  investment 
purposes.  Although  their  amount  is  not 
known,  it  is  stated  that  they  aggregate 
an  unexpectedly  large  part  of  his  estate. 

One  of  the  interesting  questions  which 
is  known  to  be  a  cause  for  delay  in 
filing  the  appraisal  is  whether  or  not 
Mr.  Pulitzer’s  yacht,  the  Liberty,  aboard 
which  he  died,  is  taxable  in  New  York 
State  as  a  part  of  his  estate.  Attorneys 
for  the  estate  have  contended  that  the 
yacht  is  “tangible  property  outside  the 
State”  and  hence  not  taxable. 

LAWYERS  won’t  TALK. 

Both  William  B.  Hornblower,  head 
of  the  law  firm  in  charge  of  the  Pulitzer 
estate,  and  Mr.  Malone,  who  appeared 
in  the  transfer  tax '  hearings,  declined 
to  discuss  the  appraisal.  When  asked 
to  state  his  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  estate.  Mr.  Malone  declared  that  the 
amount  of  tax  paid  in  advance  would 
give  a  good  indication. 

A  computation  based  on  this  tax  pay¬ 
ment  of  $410,680,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  distribution  of  a  hypothetical 
estate  under  the  terms  of  Mr.  Pulitzer’s 
will,  gave  a  value  of  aporoximately 
$16,000,000.  This  is  $2,000,000  below  the 
lowest  estimated  figure  reported  from 
St.  Louis. 

The  delay  in  filing  the  appraisal  has 
cost  the  residuary  heirs  of  Mr.  Pulit-  j 
zer,  his  sons,  close  to  $200,000,  it  is  re¬ 
ported.  The  law  provides  that  when  I 
bequests  are  not  paid  within  one  year ' 
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of  death,  interest  at  six  per  cent,  shall 
be  added.  This  interest  comes  out  of 
the  residuary  estate.  The  year  for  di¬ 
viding  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  estate  expired  on 
Oct.  29.  Since  the  division  cannot  be 
equitably  made  until  the  appraiser 
makes  his  report,  payments  to  legatees 
had  to  be  postponed. 

It  is  expected  that  the  final  report  will 
be  made  early  next  week  and  that  it  will 
be  found  satisfactory. 


NEW  YORK  HERALD  FORECAST.  PRESS  IN  CAMPAIGN. 


Nation-Wide  Pre-Election  Canvat* 
Came  Remarkably  Close  to 
Actual  Results. 

The  New  York  Herald’s  forecast  on 
the  election  proved  to  be  remarkably  ac¬ 
curate.  The  complete  returns  from 
Connecticut  show  that  Governor  Wilson 
won  by  a  plurality  of  6,000  votes.  The 


National  Union  of  Journalists. 

The  first  annual  banquet  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Union  of  Journalists  was  held  at 
the  Hotel  Cecil,  London,  last  Saturday 
evening.  J.  H.  Harley  presided,  and  the 
principal  guest  of  the  evening  was  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lloyd 
George.  Many  of  the  prominent  jour¬ 
nalists  of  England  were  present  on  this 
occasion. 

Editor  Indicted  on  Many  Counts. 

The  Shelby  County  grand  jury  last 
week  returned  six  indictments  against 
Harry  McGill,  aeronaut  and  former 
editor  of  the  Sidney  (O)  Daily  Journal. 
Two  charges  of  disorderly  conduct  and 
four  charges  of  criminal  libel  are  in¬ 
cluded.  McGill  is  in  prison  in  default 
of  bail. 


Herald’s  forecasts  had  indicated  that  the 
State  would  be  close,  but  that  Wilson 
would  win. 

Vermont,  according  to  the  Uerahl’s 
forecast,  was  destined  for  the  Taft  col¬ 
umn  and  so  it  went.  Maryland,  as  was 
predicted,  went  for  Wilson,  and  the 
Herald’s  indicated  plurality  was  not  far 
wrong. 

The  most  notable  result  of  the  can¬ 
vass  by  the  Herald  seems  to  have  been 
the  forecasting  of  the  election  of  forty- 
two  of  the  forty-five  representatives  of 
New  York  State,  at  least  thirty  of  the 
thirty-six  in  Pennsylvania,  three  or  four 
of  the  five  in  Connecticut,  twenty  out 
of  twenty-five  in  Illinois,  eighteen  out 
of  twenty-one  in  Ohio  and  all  in  some 
States,  including  West  Virginia,  VVash- 
ington.  South  Dakota  and  Missouri. 


PART  PLAYED  BY  NEWSPAPERS 
IN  PRESENTING  THE  CLAIMS 

OF  CANDIDATES. 

All  of  the  National  Parties  Used  Ad¬ 
vertising  Space  and  Paid  for  It — 
How  the  Matter  Was  Handled  by 
the  Several  Bureaus — Interesting 
Facts  Concerning  the  Reporting  of 
Election  Results  Presented. 

The  newspapers  have  never  played  so 
important  a  part  in  a  presidential  elec¬ 
tion  as  this  year.  In  other  campaigns 
they  have  devoted  a  large  amount  of 
space  to  reports  of  meetings,  interviews 
with  candidates  and  the  gossip  of  the 
hour,  but  this  year  for  the  first  time  ad¬ 
vertising  played  a  commanding  part  in 
reaching  voters.  The  three  leading 
parties  were  liberal  users  of  space  which 
was  paid  for  out  of  the  campaign  funds. 

J.  C.  Hammond,  press  representative 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee, 
in  an  interview  with  an  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  representative,  said  that  Mr.  W’il- 
son’s  election  to  the  Presidency  was 
primarily  due  to  the  full  and  accurate  re¬ 
ports  in  the  news  columns  and  the  edi¬ 
torial  support  of  most  of  the  newspapers 
of  the  country. 

The  publicity  work  was  entirely  con¬ 
fined  to  the  daily  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers.  A  daily  letter,  running  from  one 
and  a  half  to  four  columns,  set  in  type, 
was  sent  to  a  list  of  l.oOO  newspapers. 
This  letter  contained  straight  news  mat¬ 
ter,  an  occasional  human  interest  story, 
and  interviews  with  prominent  Demo¬ 
crats. 

UNVARNISHED  TRUTH. 

Mr.  Hammond  stated  that  every  bit 
of  news  matter  sent  out  from  his  office 
was  absolutely  true  and  unvarnished. 
More  than  seven  hundred  papers  carried 
this  daily  storv  under  a  special  New 
York  date  line  as  first-page  matter,  and 
other  papers  followed  up  the  news 
items. 

“We  gave  them  the  facts,’’  said  Mr. 
Hammond.  "It  was  the  truth  of  our 
material  that  made  its  appeal  and  the 
newspapers  printed  our  news  line  on 
line.  Both  the  Republican  and  Progres¬ 
sive  press  gave  adequate  space  to  us  in 
their  news  columns  and  printed  the  news 
for  what  it  was  worth.  ” 

The  Democratic  National  Committee 
spent  $24,000  in  page  and  half-page  ads 
in  the  newspapers.  Through  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Association  and  the  Western 
Newspaper  Union  boiler-plate  and  pat¬ 
ent  insides  were  sent  to  most  of  the 
smaller  dailies  and  weeklies,  and  car¬ 
toons,  under  the  supervision  of  C.  R. 
Macauley,  of  the  World,  were  sent 
broadcast  throughout  the  land. 

The  Republican  Press  Committee 
campaign  confined  its  paid  advertising 
to  six  weeks,  full-page  ads  in  weekly 
and  Sunday  periodicals  being  used.  No 
daily  newspapers  or  monthly  magazines 
were  employed. 

PLATE  MATTER  USED. 

In  its  press  work  it  used  plate  matter 
generally,  a  clipping  or  sheet  being 
mailed  three  or  four  times  a  week  to 
one  thousand  daily  papers,  and  special 
articles  to  a  mailing  list  of  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred. 

David  S.  Barry,  director  of  the  Li^^*'* 
ary  Bureau  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  was  inclined  to  differ  radi¬ 
cally  with  Mr.  Hammond  as  to  the 
fairness  and  influence  of  the  press.  He 
said  that  few  papers  opposed  to  his 
party  would  carry  any  of  his  press  mat¬ 
ter  as  sent,  and  that  much  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  was  wasted. 

A  special  sheet  of  interviews  was 
(Contimied  on  page  3). 
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CHICAGO  HAPPENINGS,  barred  from  his  own  paper.  ’  waco  news  changes  hands,  i  times*  new  ad  manager. 


Columbia  Theater  Cuts  Out  Placard 
and  Bill  Board  Advertisinc — Will 
Stick  to  Newspapers  Exclusively 
Hereafter — W.  A.  Field  Addresses 
Milwaukee  Ad  Club — ^Strike  of 
Newspaper  Delivery  Drivers  Over. 

ISpeciol  Correspondence.) 

Chicago,  III.,  Nov.  6. — The  Columbia  : 
Theater  announces  that  it  has  aban- 1 
doned  the  use  of  billboards  and  will  con- : 
centrate  its  publicity  in  the  future  upon  j 
the  newspapers  instead.  The  manage-  i 
ment  of  the  Columbia  Theater  asserts  i 
that  the  graft  and  bother  resulting  di- 1 
rectly  from  placard  and  billboard  adver- 
rising  make  them  a  nuisance  to  handle. 
Therefore  the  Columbia  Amusement  Co. 
will  concentrate  upon  the  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  and  let  others  wave  their  at¬ 
tractions  from  the  billboard’s  tattered 
“three-sheets."  I 

When  Earl  J.  Hudson,  a  City  Press ! 
.Association  reporter,  gave  up  his  job  j 
several  weeks  ago  to  go  to  a  farm  near 
Mobile,  -Ala.,  his  friends  suspected  that 
Cupid  had  more  to  do  with  it  than  he  j 
would  admit.  When  Miss  Evelyn  Say-  j 
ler  left  Elgin  later  for  Mobile  the  sus- 1 
picions  of  her  friends  were  strengthened. : 
Soon  the  news  came  from  Mobile  that  j 
Mr  .Hudson  and  Miss  Sayler  were  mar- : 
ried  two  hours  after  Miss  Sayler  arrived 
there.  I 

W.  .A.  Field,  business  manager  of  the  i 
Chicago  Tribune,  addressed  the  members  j 
of  the  Advertisers’  Club  of  Milwaukee 
at  a  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Blatz  last 
week  on  “The  Prominence  of  the  News-  | 
paper  in  a  National  .Advert'sing  Cam- ' 
paign,”  showing  why  large  nianufac- 1 
turers  are  using  newspaper  advertising. 

The  Chicago  i)apers  outdid  themselves 
in  furnishing  free  election  returns  for 
the  people  Tuesday  night.  .A  new  fea¬ 
ture  was  the  addition  of  moving  picture 
scenes  to  the  figures,  pictures  and  car¬ 
toons  some  papers  threw  on  screens  to 
entertain  the  street  crowds. 

The  strike  of  the  newspaper  delivery 
drivers  has  at  last  ended.  Nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  drivers  involved  in  the 
strike  applied  for  their  old  positions  Sat¬ 
urday.  The  reasons  given  for  the  r  de 
termination  to  return  to  work  were ' 
varied. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  D.  Nesbit  are 
enjoying  a  visit  from  Mr.  Nesbit's  i 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Nesbit,  of  j 
Xenia.  It  is  a  happy  custom  to  have  a* 
house  party  each  fall  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  i 
Nesbit,  Sr.,  who  come  from  their  Ohio  j 
home  for  a  few  weeks’  stay  in  Evanston, 
where  their  son  lives.  I 

From  usher  in  a  Cfiicago  theater  to  a  ! 
contributor  for  Collier’s  Weekly  is  the  I 
rapid  rise  of  .Arthur  Kendrick  Wright,  j 
The  current  issue  of  Collier’s  carries  a  ' 
poem.  “The  Harvest  Time,”  by  Mr.  | 
Wright.  Mr.  Wright  married  Miss  I 
Blanche  Fisher,  an  artist.  Mrs.  Wright  j 
branched  out  into  general  magazine  il- ! 
lustrating,  and  her  husband  wrote  verse 
for  her  work.  After  three  or  four  ef-  j 
forts  there  began  a  demand  for  their 
work  and  a  few  months  ago  they  went 
east.  * 

Internal  war  between  opposing 
branches  of  the  printing  trades  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  issuance  of  an  injunction 
to  prevent  employes  of  newspapers 
which  arc  fighting  the  striking  and 
locked-out  pressmen,  stereotypers  and 
drivers  from  forming  a  new  printing  ] 
trades  council  in  Chicago.  The  injunc- 1 
tion  writ  was  granted  by  Judge  Kav- 1 
anagh  on  a  petition  signed  by  J.  H.  ] 
Schussler,  George  R.  Buetow,  Otto  F.  | 
Wassem  and  .A.  J.  Spencer,  officers  of 
the  existing  Allied  Printing  Trades , 
Council.  i 

Joarnxliatic  Seaaion  in  Ckicngo.  j 

Educators  interested  in  journalism  ! 
will  gather  in  Chicago  on  Nov.  29  for  ; 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  ! 
of  Teachers  of  Journalism.  Prof.  Fred  : 
N.  Scott,  president  of  the  association,  i 
has  announced  that  Dean  Talcott  Will- ' 
iams,  of  the  Columbia  School  of  Jour-  | 
nalism,  will  address  the  assodation  on  ' 
“Technical  Instruction  in  Journalism.”  I 


Editor  ^of  Pall  Mall  Gaxatte  Eaid  to 
Have  Refused  to  Publish  Mr. 

Astor’s  Articles. 

The  editor  of  the  weekly  journal  Lon¬ 
don  Opinion  writes  in  its  columns  of  last ! 
Saturday:  f  .  11 

“I  wonder  why  Mr.  W.  W.  Astor  sdld  j 
the  Pall  Mall  Magazine.  He ’cannot. ' 
even  when  contemplating  Mr.  Lloyd- 1 
George’s  activities,  want  the  money  it  1 
i-  — *  -  -  j - L/. .. 


Enterprisinjg  Morning  Daily  Acquired 
'  by  Stock  Company '  Headed  by 

William  P.  Hobby. .  |  I 

The  Waco  (Tex..)  Morning  News,  j 
which  is  just  a  year  old,  has  recently  1 
been  acquired  by  a  stock  company  of  i 
which  William  P.  Hobby,  manager  of  I 
the  Beaumont  Enterprise  and  president 
of  the  Beaumont  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  is  president. 


MARTIN  H.  GLYNN, 

EDITOR  OF  THE  ALBANY  TIMES-UNION,  WH  0  HAS  BEEN  ELECTED  LIEUTE.NANT  GOVER¬ 
NOR  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE. 


realized,  which  is  just  chicken  feed  in  a ! 
millionaire’s  eyes.  Perhaps  he  has  found 
in  Mr.  Garvin  an  editor  who  will  not  re-  \ 
fuse  to  use  in  the  Pall  Mall  (jazette  any  | 
articles  that  he  (Mr.  Astor)  may  desire  ■ 
to  insert,  and  so,  therefore,  has  no ; 
longer  any  need  for  the  magazine.  I 

“When  Mr,  Astor  first  bought  the  Pall  ’ 
Mall  Gazette  he  sent  to  his  then  editor, ! 
Henry  Cust,  a  series  of  contributions  on ; 
interests  altogether  too  remote  for  hu- : 
man  nature’s  daily  food,  and  Mr.  Cust  | 
told  him  that  if  he  wanted  things  like ' 
that  published,  he  had  better  start  a 
magazine  to  put  them  in.  This  was  Mr.  | 
Cust’s  humor,  but  the  millionaire  had ' 
the  magazine  out  and  his  stories  in  be¬ 
fore  the  suggestion  was  a  fortnight  old. 
thereby  getting  in  effective  repartee.” 

Fire  Delays  Wasbington  Papers. 

Because  of  a  fire  in  the  office  of  the  j 
National  Capital  Press  at  Washington  ; 
on  Saturday  night,  a  number  of  semi¬ 
official  publications  will  probably  not  ap-  j 
pear  this  week  as  promptly  as  usual. ! 
The  list  includes  the  United  States  Gov- : 
ernment  Advertiser,  the  Army  and  Navy  i 
Register,  the  Military  Surgeon,  Amen-  j 
can  Forestry  and  R.  F.  D.  News,  all  of 
which  were  published  from  the  concern’s 
plant 


The  paper  has  been  reorganized  in  the 
editorial  and  news  end  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom.  James  Hays  Quanes,  for  twenty- 
five  years  a  newspaper  man  of  Texas, 
during  which  time  he  has  worked  iri  all 
the  cities  of  the  State,  and  who  for  tour 
years  has  been  publicity  manager  for  the 
A.  and  M.  College  of  Texas,  is  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  M.  M.  Harris,  who  is  known 
to  his  newspaper  associates  as  “Magilli- 
cudy”  Harris,  is  editorial  writer  and 
paragrapher. 

Mr.  Harris,  who  is  a  graduate  of  Har¬ 
vard,  has  for  several  years  been  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Texas  and  during  the  past  year 
has  been  staff  correspondent  for  the  San 
Antonio  Express  at  Austin.  He  is  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  strongest  writers  in 
Texas.  E.  A.  Warner,  lately  with  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  and  before 
that  with  the  Kansas  City  Journal,  is 
night  editor. 

Long  Itlanil  Herald  Incorporated. 

The  Long  Island  (N.  Y.)  Herald,  of 
Huntington,  has  been  incorporated  at 
Albany  with  a  capital  of  $5,000  consist¬ 
ing  of  shaies  of  five  dollars  each.  The 
directors  for  the  first  year  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Joseph  L.  Durney  and  Louis 
Hahn,  of  Huntington  Station,  and  Al¬ 
bert  Rabichon,  of  Brooklyn. 


T.  D.  Taylor  Succeed*  E.  P.  Call, 

Who  i*  Now  Assistant  Business 
Manager. 

j  Edward  Payson  Call,  who  for  a  num- 
I  ber  of ‘years  has  been  advertising  man- 
i  ager  of  the  New  York  Times,  has  been 
I  appointed  assistant  business  manager  of 
that  newspaper. 

The  new  advertising  manager  is 
Thomas  D.  Taylor,  late  advertising 
manager  of  the  Street  Railways  Adver- 
I  tising  Co.,  of  New  York.  That  Mr. 

1  Taylor  is  well  qualified  for  the  work  is 
[  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  has  held  many 
important  positions. 

I  He  has  been  connected  with  the  Kan- 
!  .sas  City  Times,  with  the  Kansas  City 
Globe,  of  which  he  was  business  man- 
I  ager ;  with  the  Memphis  Appeal-Ava- 
j  lanche,  of  which  he  was  secretary  and 
!  busine.ss  manager,  and  with  the  Provi- 
j  (lence  (R.  I.)  Telegram,  of  which  he 
i  was  advertising  manager.  Also  for  a 
time  he  was  the  New  York  representa- 
1  tive  of  the  Kansas  City  Tribune,  the 
i  Springfield  Republican,  the  Little  Rock 
'  Globe  and  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
j  publications. 

DUNN  FARED  ILL  IN  MEXICO. 

American  Correspondent,  Now  in 

Texas,  Tells  of  Jail  Experiences. 

Harry  H.  Dunn,  Mexican  City  corre- 
I  spondent  of  the  National  News  Associa- 
:  tion,  who  was  kidnapped  by  Mexican 
I  officers  in  that  city,  is  now  at  Laredo, 
i  Tex.  He  told  a  newspaper  reporter 
I  there  that  all  his  money  and  property 
i  had  been  confiscated  in  Mexico  and  he 
I  had  then  been  placed  on  a  train  for  this 
!  country. 

I  “I  was  seized  and  placed  in  jail  in 
Mexico  City,  where  I  was  kept  thirty- 
six  hours  without  food  or  water,”  said 
the  .^merican  newspaper  man.  "I  was 
i  not  accused  of  any  crime;  1  was  just 
detained  as  a  prisoner.  I  suppose  I  was 
arrested  because  I  told  the  truth  in  my 
newspaper  dispatches  about  the  status 
of  the  revolutionary  situation  through 
:  Mexico. 

i  “1  asked  to  see  a  lawyer,  but  my  re- 
'  quest  was  refused.  I  asked  to  see  United 
States  Consul-General  Shanklin,  but 
none  would  take  my  message.  When 
I  they  placed  me  on  a  train  they  would 
’  not  let  me  sleep  in  a  Pullman  coach.” 

ROOSEVELT  AND  COLLIER’S. 

The  Colonel  and  the  Editor  An¬ 
nounce  Their  Present  Relation. 

The  current  issue  of  Collier’s  contains 
an  article  by  Col.  Roosevelt  expressing 
his  gratitude  for  the  shift  of  that  pub¬ 
lication  from  opposition  to  support  of 
the  Progressive  cause,  and  an  editorial 
by  Robert  J.  Collier  telling  just  how 
evil  was  the  attitude  of  Collier’s  in  the 
campaign  before  it  shifted  to  Mr.  Roose- 
velt. 

Mr.  Collier  says  in  his  editorial  that 
the  shift  to  (3ol.  Roosevelt  is  in  line  with 
his  paper’s  efforts  to  be  “militantly 
American”  and  that  he  has  “no  more 
love  for  corrupt  business  or'  corrupt 
politics  now”  than  he  had  beiore.  He 
adds:  “The  present  writer  believes  that 
Collier’s  attitude  in  the  campaign  just 
closing  has  not  been  true  to  its  own 
'  best  traditions.  It  has  been  captious, 
unresponsive,  even  sneering.  Since  the 
owner’s  opinion  did  not  coincide  with 
the  former  editor’s  he  has  decided  to 
edit  his  own  paper  according  to  his  own 
convictions.” 

Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  page  given  up  to 
his  statement  says  that  the  change  “was 
as  welcome  as  it  was  unexpected.”  He 
adds :  “I  am  deeply  pleased,,  for  I  have 
.  felt  that  the  attitude  of  Collier’s  in  this 
campaign  was  not  only  flagrantly  un¬ 
just  to  me  but  was  also  to  Collier’s  it¬ 
self.  I  owe  much  to  Collier’s,  and  most 
of  all  because  I  have  never  asked  from 
it  anything  on  the  grounds  of  personal 
friendship  and  because  Mr.  Collier  him¬ 
self  has  never  asked  from  me  anything 
whatever.” 


November  9,  1912. 


THE  EDITOR  AND  PVBLISHER. 


WAR  CORRESPONDENTS. 


“No  news  is  communicated  to  us,  and 
thus  we  find  ouFselves  <mbre  ln  the  dark 
regarding  the  development  of  events 
than  if  we  had  neVer  left  Sofia.”  »  .  .• 
Another  cPrrcspoijdent  says :  “ W,«  are 
kept  within  a  mile  of  Mustapha.  Several 
of  us  broke  bounds  yesterday  and  acci¬ 
dentally  witnessed  a  portion  of  the  Oper¬ 
ations.  We  were  warned  that  a  repeti¬ 
tion  would  mean  expulsion,  and  we  are 
not  allowed  to  send  reports  of  what  we 
saw. ' 


COL.  McRAE  TO  TOUR  WORLD. 


.  PRESS  IN  CAMPAIGN. 

{Continued  from  page  1.) 

mailed  to  7,500  papers  each  day  and 
three  cartoons  a  week. 

Frederick  C.  Mathews  and  E.  St. 
Elmo  Lewis,  originated  the  advertising 
and  publicity  plan  for  the  Progressive 
party.  Free  advertising  space  was 
solicited  from  Progressive  newspapers 
and  advertisements  inserted  in  the  pa¬ 
pers  donating  space.  Appeals  for  funds 
were  made  through  some  sixty  daily 
newspapers  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

Arthur  Koppell  president  of  the 
United  Publishers’  .Association,  secured 
advertising  space  from  independent 
newspapers  on  a  contingency  basis. 

The  Progressive  party  made  a  final 
effort  in  the  newspapers  of  Monday  last 
by  vsing  full-page  copy  in  all  the  larger 
towns  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
outside  of  New  York  City.  The  copy 
was  prepared,  written  and  placed  within 
four  hours.  The  Collin  Armstrong 
.AgeiKy  handled  the  business. 


Lieut.  Wagner,  of  the  Reichepoat, 

Only  One  of  the  Craft  Who  Has 
Succeeded  in  Joining  Ad¬ 
vance  Bulgarian  Army.  | 

There  was  a  mighty  rush  of  corre¬ 
spondents,  photographers,  artists  and 
amateur  journalists  to  the  front  when 
the  war  clouds  broke  over  the  Balkan 
Stales.  This  big  reportorial  army,  some 
two  hunured  strong,  gathered  at  the 
Balkan  frontier  only  to  learn  that  the 
King:,  of  the  combatant  nations  had  de¬ 
creed  that  in  no  circumstance  would 
newspapermen  be  permitted  to  accom-  I 
pany  the  advance  of  their  army.  So  | 
rigidly  has  the  decree  been  enforced  that 
but  few  correspondents  nave  succeeded 
in  getting  within  even  a  respectable  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  firing  line.  I 

It  was  all  right  in  the  old  days  for  ! 
half  a  dozen  well-known  men,  usually 
personal  friends  of  many  of  the  officers, 
to  accompany  an  army  in  war  time,  but 
now,  when  some  of  the  great  papers 
send  half  a  dozen  men  each  to  do  de¬ 
scriptive  work,  besides,  in  many  cases, 
photographers,  the  presence  of  so  many 
correspondents  becomes  not  only  a 
source  of  annoyance  to  a  commanding 
officer,  but  often  a  source  of  embarrass¬ 
ment. 

TOO  MANY  IN  THE  FIELD. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  war 
correspondent  is  being  killed  by  his  own 
numbers.  No  army  can  allow  eighty  or 
a  hundred  correspondents  to  go  run¬ 
ning  about  as  they  like,  and  no  corre¬ 
spondent  can  do  valuable  or  distinctive 
work  herded  up  with  fourscore  others 
and  not  permitted  to  move.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  move 
even  if  permitted,  for  in  wartime  where 
are  horses  or  carts  to  transport  that  host 
of  eager  writers  with  their  baggage? 

The  telegraph  is  another  factor  in  the 
undoing  of  the  modern  correspondent. 
A  strict  censorship  is  maintained  by  both 
sides  and  is  practically  prohibitive  ol 
direct  news  of  the  important  military 
operations.  Modern  generals  find  much 
to  complain  against  the  inquisitive  jour¬ 
nalists  sauntering  casually  along  the  fir¬ 
ing  line  in  pursuit  of  news,  and  they 
fear  that  details  of  their  campaign  may 
leak  out  prematurely. 

t'ENSOKSHIP  OK  T  E  NEWS. 

It  is  only  with  marvel  at  human  reck¬ 
lessness  that  one  remembers  the  volu¬ 
minous  telegrams  full  of  military  details 
that  great  correspondents  like  Archibald 
Forbes  were  able  to  get  through  uncen¬ 
sored  in  the  days  of  old.  The  censor¬ 
ship  has  not  only  come  to  stay,  but  it 
has  come  to  crush  personal  interest  and 
excitement  out  of  the  war  correspond¬ 
ent’s  work. 

Sad,  indeed,  is  the  plight  of  the  for¬ 
eign  newspaper  men,  only  one  of  whom 
has  succeeded  in  sending  adequate  re¬ 
ports  of  the  progress  of  the  war.  He 
is  Lieut.  Herminigilde  Wagner,  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Vienna  Reichspost,  with 
the  advance  Bulgarian  army,  and  it  is 
his  reports  that  Jiave  been  the  basis  of 
much  of  the  news  from  the  front.  The 
journalistic  success  of  this  correspondent 
is  said  to  be  due  to  his  military  talent 
and  knowledge  of  languages,  thougn  it  is 
rumored  that  he  owes  his  unique  position 
to  the  personal  interest  of  King  Fer¬ 
dinand  of  Bulgaria. 

WAILS  FROM  THE  FRONT. 

One  correspondent,  who  was  assigned 
to  go  to  the  front  with  the  Servians,  re¬ 
ports  from  Belgrade  that  so  far  he  is 
still  stuck  there.  Similar  wails  are  being 
received  from  others  of  the  hundred 
odd  correspondents  who  have  been  sent 
to  Sofia  and  the  score  sent  to  Greece. 
Only  little  Montenegro  seems  at  all  gen¬ 
erous  to  the  newspaper  representatives, 
and  even  she  lays  down  all  sorts  of  rules 
and  regulations  unheard  of  in  the  days 
of  “Bull  Run"  Russell  and  Archibald 
Forbes. 

The  Times’  correspondent  appears  to 
have  been  exceptionally  lucky.  Other 
correspondents  at  Mustapha-Pasha  are 
occasionally  taken  out  under  Bulgarian 
escort  with  the  hiilitary  attaches  and 
are  allowed  to  make  a  rafnd  visit  to 
some  position,  and  are  then  sent  back. 


He  Believes  the  Hew  Postal  Law  Will 
Benefit  the  Newipapers.' 

Cbl.  Milton  A.  ^efeae,  of  Detroit, 
formerly  president  of  the  Scripps-Mc- 
Rae  League  of  Newspapers,  who  retired 
from  active  service  about  five  years,  ago, 
was  in  New  York  this  week  and  on 
Thursday  sailed  for  Europe  on  hisithird 
trip  around  the  world. 


PRESS  SERVICE  BULLETINS. 


Early  and  Accurate  Election  Night 

Service  with  Effective  Use  of 
Special  Telephone  Equipment. 

The  United  Press  served  practically 
all  of  its  regular  clients  with  a  bulletin 
service  on  election  night,  paying  particu¬ 
lar  attention  to  the  requirements  of 
papers  which  issued  extras  or  early 
morning  editions.  The  United  Press 
was  able  to  forecast  the  election  of  Wil¬ 
son  as  early  as  6.25  p.  m. 

In  handling  election  returns  the 
United  Press  made  extensive  use  of 
the  long  distance  telephone  in  serving 
papers  not  regularly  equipped  with 
leased  wire  service  and  demonstrated 
the  entire  success  of  this  method.  By 
the  use  of  the  special  telephone  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co.  a  rate  of  speed  was  at¬ 
tained  which  made  possible  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  as  large  a  report  as  is  ordi¬ 
narily  handled  over  a  leased  telegraph 
wire. 

The  Associated  Press  gave  its  clients 
the  best  election  day  service  in  its 
career.  In  all  the  division  offices  special 
staffs  of  tabulators  were  at  work  all 
night  systematizing  the  returns  and 
making  them  intelligent  to  the  public. 
A  rapid  bulletin  service  by  telegraph, 
telephone  and  by  wireless  kept  the  news¬ 
papers  in  touch  with  the  situation  all 
through  the  night. 

The  National  and  the  International 
News  Service  did  splendid  work.  Its 
bulletins  were  rapid  and  accurate  and  its 
election  returns  were  full  and  complete. 
In  several  special  instances  it  outclassed 
its  competitors. 


JAMES  M.  COX, 

PUBLISHER  OF  THE  DAYTON  NEWS  AND  THE  SPRINGFIELD  NEWS,  WHO  HAS  BEEN 
ELECTED  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  STATE  OF  OHIO. 


He’s  Cleveland’s  Youngest  Author. 

Robinson  Saint-Amour,  or  just  plain 
Bobbie,  has  the  distinction  of  being 
Cleveland’s  youngest  author.  He  will 
be  five  next  February,  but  has  already 
distinguished  himself  as  the  author  of 
“Bobbae  Tales,’’  which  will  entertain 
over  three  million  readers  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  shortly.  The  child  writer  was 
bom  in  Mexico  and  is  the  son  of  George 
Saint-Amour,  a  newspaper  man.  Bob¬ 
bie’s  stories  are  to  be  illustrated  by  Miss 
Gertrude  Huebsch,  New  York,  who  says 
that  they  are  “the  quaintest  and  cun- 
ningest”  she  has  ever  worked  upon.  And 
that’s  going  some  for  a  five-year-old! 


While  in  town  he  told  a  representative 
of  The  Editor  and  Publisher  that  he 
had  spent  eighteen  years  of  his  life  in 
California  and  was  to  return  to  that 
State  by  the  longest  water  route — 
around  the  world. 

Mr.  McRae  said  he  believed  that  the 
new  postal  regulations  would  be  a  dis¬ 
tinct  benefit  to  the  newspaper  publishers. 
Those  who  at  first  objected  to  it  would 
undoubtedly  after  a  while  become  its 
warm  supporters. 


Pres*  Bulletin*  Drew  Great  Crowd*. 

The  throngs  that  gathered  in  Park 
Row,  Herald  and  Times  squares  and 
other  central  places  to  watch  the  elec¬ 
tion  returns  were  unusually  large  and 
they  turned  out  early.  Each  of  the  New 
York  newspapers  bulletined  reports  on 
big  screens.  The  World,  Sun  and 
Tribune  gave  admirably  swift  and  ac¬ 
curate  service  to  a  great  section  of  heav¬ 
ing  humanity  massed  in  Park  Row  and 
City  Hall  Park.  The  Herald  flashed  its 
reports  to  a  huge  crowd  in  Herald 
Square,  and  the  Times  to  an  immense 
body  of  people  in  Times  Square,  while 
the  American  catered  to  crowds  in  Mad¬ 
ison  Square  and  at  59th  street. 


John  S.  McLain’*  Retirement. 

(Special  Correspondence.) 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Nov.  5. — Erroneous 
reports  having  been  printed  concerning 
results  of  John  S.  McLain’s  retirement 
from  the  chief  editorship  of  the  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press,  it  may  be  well 
to  give  the  facts.  Harry  T.  Black,  long 
managing  editor  of  the  Dispatch,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mr.  McLain.  Herbert  R.  Galt 
takes  the  place  vacated  by  Mr.  Black. 
Jacob  J.  Schindler  continues  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Pioneer  Press.  The 
editorial  rooms  of  the  latter  paper, 
which,  since  the  consolidation  of  these 
papers  have  been  on  the  third  floor  of 
the  Dispatch  building,  have  been  vacated 
and  the  staff  is  now  quartered  on  the 
fourth  floor,  which  has  from  the  first 
been  occupied  by  the  Dispatch  editorial 
force. 


Retail  Federation  Invite*  Editor*. 

Invitations  have  been  sent  to  the 
editors  of  1,500  country  newspapers  and 
360  trade'  publications  to  attend  the  first 
annual  convention  of  tne  National  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Retail  Merchants,  that  is  to 
be  held  at  St.  Louis,  November  19  to 
21.  J.  R.  Moorehead,  of  Lexington, 
Mo.,  secretary  of  the  organization,  says 
that  more  than  one  thousand  delegates 
will  be  in  attendance,  representing  four 
hundred  retail  State  and  national  mer¬ 
chant  organizations  of  the  country. 
Several  well  known  editors  are  expected 
to  address  the  convention  during  the 
three  days’  session. 


A  New  Dry  Flong  on  the  Market. 

A  new  flong  that  promises  to  attract 
some  attention  among  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  is  being  placed  on  the  market  by 
the  Premier  Flong  Co.,  of  99  Nassau 
street,  whose  announcement  appeared  in 
last  week’s  Ei  itor  and  Publisher.  The 
new  flong  has  been  tried  out  by  the 
.\merican  Press  Association  and  several 
other  publishers,  who  report  favorably 
upon  its  working  qualities. 
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THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER. 


THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  THE  PUBLIC. 

George  W.  Ochs  Defends  the  American  Press  Against  the  Un¬ 
just  Attacks  That  Have  Been  Made  Upon  It,  and  Pays  a 
High  Tribute  to  Those  Editors  and  Publishers  Who 
Are  Responsible  for  Its  Present  Standing. 


“The  Newspaper  and  the  Public"’  was 
the  subject  ot  an  able  and  interesting 
address,  delivered  by  George  \V.  Ochs, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  betore  the  Century  Club 
at  Norwood,  Pa.,  Oct.  23. 

In  his  introductory  remarks  Mr.  Ochs 
spoke  of  the  changes  in  the  public  at¬ 
titude  toward  the  vital  questions  of  the 
hour.  The  average  man  or  woman  who, 
a  few  years  ago,  was  content  to  leave 
the  discussion  of  corporate  wealth,  mo¬ 
nopoly.  trusts  and  kindred  questions  to 
statesmen,  philosophers  and  political 
economists,  now  debates  these  problems 
with  dogmatic  assurance  and  glibly  of¬ 
fers  a  solution. 

In  the  older  days  a  newspapef  was 
known  and  its  influence  felt  through  the 
dominant  personality  of  its  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer.  In  New  York  the  Tribune 
meant  Greeley,  the  Times,  Raymond, 
and  the  Heraid,  Bennett.  I'he  opinion 
of  these  and  other  journalists  were  re¬ 
garded  with  singular  reverence  and  re¬ 
spect. 

H'o-day  our  newspapers  are  largely 
impersonal,  and  the  public  does  not  hes¬ 
itate  to  criticise  those  newspapers  that 
happen  to  entertain  ideas  at  variance 
with  their  own. 

After  telling  how  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  revolutionized  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  linotype,  rapid  presses, 
the  telephone  and  wireless  telegraphy, 
Mr.  Ochs  went  on  to  say : 

“Because  the  newspaper  is  to-day  an 
enormous  institution,  requiring  prodig¬ 
ious  capital  to  operate,  its  material  as¬ 
pect  looms  large  and  frequently  wholly 
eclipses  the  spiritual  or  ethical  pnasc. 

“in  this  latter  respect  there  has  been 
no  change,  except  for  the  better. 
Whatever  detractors  may  say,  however, 
severe  the  criticism,  regardless  of  vicious 
aspersions  and  vociferous  denunciation, 
ethically  the  Amerian  newspaper  is  to¬ 
day  at  the  very  apogee  of  its  purity,  its 
unselfishness,  its  public  spirit  and  unsul¬ 
lied  patriotism. 

“.\mong  all  the  professions  (and  here 
I  do  not  except  the  clergy),  embracing 
all  organized  activities  of  mankind,  no¬ 
where  can  there  be  found  a  more  reso¬ 
lute  determination  for  right,  a  deeper 
or  more  unselfish  devotion  to  principle, 
a  more  generous  intent,  a  broader  pa¬ 
triotism,  a  more  comprehensive  self- 
sacrifice  for  ideals,  a  keener  vision  of 
duty,  a  more  liberal  humanitarianism 
or  a  higher,  more  honorable  ethical  pur¬ 
pose  than  that  which  to-day  animates, 
controls  and  directs  the  spirit  of  our 
newspaper  editors. 

ISSUING  A  BIG  NEWSPAPER. 

“Few  uninitiated  in  the  profession 
have  any  conceptiem  of  the  number  of 
persons  required  to  cover  the  news  and 
editorial  departments  of  a  metropolitan 
newspaper.  Were  this  better  under¬ 
stood,  ...er^  would  be  broader  leniency 
and  far  more  generous  attitude  in  con¬ 
sidering  its  delinquencies.  The  edi¬ 
torial  writers,  department  heads,  news 
and  desk  editi>rs,  copy  readers,  city  edi¬ 
tors,  reporters,  staff  and  district  corre- 


The  Biggest  Value  in  New  England 

A  QuUty  Quality  CoabiutiN 
that  Caaut  he  Excelled. 

THE  BOSTON  HERALD 
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spondents,  besides  a  multitude  of  spe¬ 
cial  and  teature  writers — all  are  repre¬ 
sented  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  col¬ 
umns  each  day,  comprising  several  hun¬ 
dred  different  persons,"  all  ot  whom  are 
striving  within  human  limitations  laith- 
fully  to  present  and  correctly  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  news  of  the  day. 

“is  it  small  wonder,  with  this  army  of 
contributors,  that  occasionally  errors 
should  creep  in  and  that  there  should 
be  lapses  ot  judgement  i*  When  one  con¬ 
siders  the  diversity  of  minds  and  human 
frailty,  the  different  points  ot  view,  the 
multiplicity  of  detail,  and  the  almost  in¬ 
numerable  possibilities  of  error  in  the 
haste  required  to  produce  a  newspaper 
every  twenty-four  hours,  3()5  times  a 
year,  it  is  indeed  marvelous  that  the  fin¬ 
ished  product  each  day  is  so  free  from 
biemisnes. 

“Ihe  average  metropolitan  daily  con¬ 
tains  from  11:^  columns  to  IbU,  and  often 
more,  while  the  average  Sunday  issue 
from  4b0  to  000  columns,  including  both 
advertising  and  reading  matter.  Each 
column  ot  reading  matter  requires  from 
20  to  25  pages  ot  manuscript;  hence  to 
produce  the  average  daily  there  is  sup¬ 
plied  the  equivalent  of  2,000  to  3,000 
pages  of  manuscript,  while  the  Sunday 
issue  represents  trom  0,000  to  12.00d 
sheets  of  written  matter.  In  other 
words,  a  large  city  newspaper  absorbs 
each  w’eek  from  2o,000  to  30,000  sheets 
of  matter  specially  prepared  when  one 
considers  the  aggregate  used  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  editions  (some  of  which  appear 
in  only  one,  out  of  four  to  six  each 
day)  the  total  consumption  of  prepared 
copy  will  not  fall  far  short  of  40,000 
sheets  per  week.  These  figures  convey 
some  idea  of  the  stupendous  task  con¬ 
fronting  the  editor,  and  justify  the  judg¬ 
ment  that  such  errors  and  imperfec¬ 
tions  as  appear  from  time  to  time  should 
be  more  leniently  regarded. 

JOURNALISTIC  INTEGRITY. 

“The  public  is  censorious;  no  one  rec¬ 
ognizes  this  fact  'more  keenly  than  the 
editor.  The  public  is  likewise  fickle, 
but  the  editor  who  trims  his  sail  to 
every  passing  breeze  'will  soon  invite 
disaster.  A  newspaper  to  win  respect 
and  retain  the  confidence  of  its  readers 
must  adhere  rigidly  to  the  policy  it 
deems  right,  come  what  will ;  moreover, 
with  sincerity,  stability  and  firmness  it 
must  maintain  that  position,  whatever 
the  cost. 

“The  general  public  little  knows  at 
what  material  sacrifice  a  principle  of 
right  is  frequently  maintained  by  a 
newspaper.  Critics  are  quick  to  charge 
a  newspaper  with  mercenary  motives, 
and  the  halls  of  Congress  and  the  hust¬ 
ings  often  resound  with  the  raucous  cry 
that  the  American  press  has  degener¬ 
ated,  that  it  is  dominated  by  ‘the  inter¬ 
ests,’  that  it  is  under  the  control  of  ‘big 
business’  or  its  policies  are  dictated  by 
‘crooked  advertisers.’  A  more  malicious 
or  cruel  libel  was  never  uttered.  The 
American  press  is  not  dominated  by  any 
interest  except  the  interest  of  the  public 
at  large,  as  it  interprets  it,  and,  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  this  purpose,  there  is  no  sac¬ 
rifice  it  will  not  make,  no  unselfish  act 
it  will  not  perform. 

NEWSPAPER  ETHICS. 

“It  perhaps  is  not  generaly  known, 
but  nevertheless  it  is  the  truth,  that 
many  newspapers  in  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Chicago  and  other  cities  re¬ 
fuse  to  insert  advertisements  to  the  value 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
each  year,  merely  because  they  do  not 
regard  the  subject  matter  as  proper  read¬ 
ing  for  their  public,  or  because  they  be¬ 
lieve  the  propositions  as  likely  to  induce 
confiding  readers  to  make  nnwise  invest¬ 
ments.  How  many  merchants  will  re¬ 
fuse  to  handle  at  a  profit  any  article  of 
commerce  not  interdicted  by  State  or 
F'ederal  law?  Yet  there  are  scores  upon 
scores  of  newspapers  which  will  not  in¬ 


sert  an  advertisement  of  any  nostrum, 
any  proprietary  cure  for  secret  diseases, 
even  though  they  are  offered  the  high¬ 
est  advertising  rates  and  come  within 
the  most  rigid  requirements  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  pure  food  act. 

“The  best  newspapers  will  not  insert 
advertisements  which  contain  promises 
of  doubtful  good  faith,  that  offend  good 
taste,  even  though  they  are  otherwise 
entirely  legitimate.  In  the  aggregate 
this  rejected  business  reaches  an  im¬ 
mense  sum  annually,  and  the  only  com¬ 
pensation  to  the  newspaper  for  this  loss 
of  revenue  is  the  consciousness  of  rec¬ 
titude  and  an  ethical  obligation  to  its 
public.  Yet  the  unthinking,  so  quick  to 
criticise  and  condemn,  seem  entirely  un¬ 
aware  of  this  sacrifice  for  principle 

RELATION  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

“The  charge  that  advertisers  control 
the  policy  of  the  newspaper  is  another 
slander  on  the  American  press.  ♦ 

It  is  often  charged  that  great  corpora¬ 
tions,  the  colossal  trusts,  "big  business,' 
‘the  interests’  and  ‘Wall  street’  control 
newspaper  policies,  but  when  this  charge 
is  intelligently  analyzed,  it  proves  utter¬ 
ly  fallacious.  The  only  newspaper  a 
trust  could  control  is  one  that  it  owns, 
for  how  otherwise  could  its  control  be. 
exercised?  Trusts  are  not  advertisers, 
except  to  a  very  insignificant  extent ;  the 
entire  amount  spent  in  advertising  by  the 
so-called  trusts  or  monopolies  in  any  one 
newspaper  does  not  represent  1  per  cent, 
of  its  income,  and  no  reasonable  person 
with  a  modicum  of  common  sense  would 
believe  that  this  negligible  proportion  of 
its  income  could  control  that  newspaper’s 
policy. 

OWNERSHIP  OF  NEWSPAPERS. 

“There  may  be  some  newspapers 
owned  by  trusts — certainly  no  important 
American  newspaper  that  I  know  of 
comes  within  this  category — but  even 
should  this  be  true,  its  policy  would  cer¬ 
tainly  reveal  it,  and  where  would  the 
turpitude  lie?  If  the  Standard  Oil  Co., 
in  addition  to  boring  oil  wells,  refining 
and  marketing  its  product,  concluded  to 
conduct  a  newspaper,  it  would  trans¬ 
gress  no  moral  or  legal  law  by  so  doing. 

“The  glib  remark,  so  often  heard,  thai 
advertisers  dominate  the  newspaper,  has 
in  it,  in  its  last  analysis,  neither  truth, 
logic  nor  common  sense.  In  the  first 
place,  the  advertiser  has  no  earthly  rea¬ 
son  to  exercise  improper  control,  as  he 
could  have  no  motive  that  would  im¬ 
peril  his  own  interests  or  jeopardize  pub¬ 
lic  welfare.  In  the  second  place,  even 
though  any  advertiser  were  foolish 
enough  to  undertake  such  a  preposterous 
proposition,  any  publisher  with  brains 
enough  to  conduct  a  newspaper  would, 
of  course,  instantly  realize  that  to  yield 
to  such  dictation  would  prove  suicida] 
and  spell  disaster.  The  charge  is  ut¬ 
terly  foolish,  and  should  not  be  given  a 
moment’s  consideration  by  an  intelligent 
person. 

NEWSPAPER  FALLIBILITY. 

“Newspapers  are  fallible,  just  as  are 
all  other  agencies  conducted  by  finite 
minds.  They  are  the  product  of  human 
hands  and  human  intellect,  and  subject 
to  limitations  of  frail  humanity.  The 
editor  possesses  no  divine  or  superhu¬ 
man  endowment,  and  though  inspired  by 
holy  resolution  and  animated  by  lofty 
purposes,  he  is  as  prone  to  err  as  all 
mortal  men. 

“One  feature  of  the  new  Federal  stat¬ 
ute  regarding  newspapers  is  sympto¬ 
matic  of  the  attitude  toward  them  of 
a  portion  of  the  publip,  to  which  it  is 
pertinent  that  reference  be  made  in  this 
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connection,  viz. :  The  clause  imposing 
a  $500  fine  for  printing  an  advertise¬ 
ment  which  is  paid  for  unless  it  is 
plainly  designated  to  be  an  advertise¬ 
ment.  The  obvious  inference  is  that  ii 
is  customary  for  newspapers  to  perpe¬ 
trate  this  fraud  on  the  reader.  It  is  a 
I  gratuitous  calumny  on  the  press.  That 
;  It  should  have  found  expression  in  an 
i  act  of  Congress  betrays  either  woeful 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  national  legisla¬ 
tors,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  convicts 
them  of  inflicting  this  insult  to  gratify 
the  spleen  or  revenge  of  a  coterie  of 
demagogues,  whose  hyocrisy  andr  shal¬ 
lowness  have  been  exposed  by  an  inde¬ 
pendent  press. 

■‘No  newspaper  of  standing,  charafter 
or  circulation,  whether  sedate  or  sen¬ 
sational,  regardless  of  its  political  or 
news  policy,  would  violate  the  funda¬ 
mental  rule  herein  implied;  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  legislation  is  needed  to  prevent 
it,  is  tantamount  to  a  charge  of  forgery 
and  false  pretense  against  an  honorable 
profession. 

“The  implication,  of  course,  is  that 
newspapers  are  accustomed  to  accept 
money  for  editorial  expression,  for  Con¬ 
gress  could  have  no  conceivable  object 
or  interest  in  forbidding  paid  commer¬ 
cial  announcements  being  inserted  with¬ 
out  advertising  marks.  One  of  the  in¬ 
exorable  rules  in  every  well-conducted 
newspaper  office  is  to  insert  matter  that 
is  paid  for  either  in  such  type  as  ob¬ 
viously  shows  that  it  is  an  advertisement, 
or  by  attaching  some  mark  which  will 
so  explicitly  distinguish  it. 

“I  his,  of  course,  applies  only  to  mat¬ 
ter  that  goes  in  the  news  or  advertising 
columns.  There  is  no  rule  in  existence 
among  decent  journalists  to  distinguish 
editorial  matter  that  is  paid  for,  for  no 
such  situation  ever  arises;  a  publisher 
who  accepted  any  price  for  an  editorial 
expression  would  be  regarded  by  the 
profession  in  the  same  category  as  one 
who  would  be  guilty  of  theft,  arson,  for¬ 
gery  or  any  other  penal  offense.’’ 


SCHOOLS  OF  JOURNALISM. 

The  following  is  believed  to  be  a  cor¬ 
rect  and  complete  list  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  in  which  journalism  is  now 
taught ; 

Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Mich. 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College, 
Manhattan,  Kan. 

Marquette  University,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
Amherst,  Mass. 

Notre  Dame  University,  Notre  Dame, 
Ind. 

New  York  University,  New  York 
City. 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Ill. 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Universitv  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia, 
Mo. 

University  of  Nebraska.  Lincoln,  Neb. 

University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore. 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle, 
Wash. 


The  Medical  Herald,  of  Kansas  City, 
of  which  Dr.  Charles  Wood  Fassett  is 
managing  editor,  has  been  made  the  offi¬ 
cial  organ  of  the  Medical  Association  of 
the  Southwest.  This  association  com¬ 
prises  the  States  of  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 


Milwaukee’s  Favorite 
Home  Newspaper 


It  is  QUALITY  circulation  against  mere  BULK  circulation  that  the  “to-day”  adver¬ 
tising  man  desires. 

Cheap  quantity  class  means  large  waste  and  unsatisfactory  returns  in  poor  buyers. 
Results,  not  talk,  count.  The  Evening  Wisconsin  has  been  printing  a  series  of  inter¬ 
esting  articles  urging  its  readers  to  read  the  advertising  appearing  in  The  Evening  Wis¬ 
consin.  Our  readers  DO  read  the  advertisements  BECAUSE  they  have  respect  and 
confidence  in  their  favorite  paper.  We  will  not  accept  objectionable  or  questionable 
advertising. 

Our  circulation  is  the  paid  yearly,  delivered  into  the  home  kind — the  kind  that 
creates  a  buying  desire  in  the  minds  of  its  readers.  It  is  the  “Worth  While”  home 
in  which  this  paper  will  be  invariably  found. 

THE  MILWAUKEE  EVENING  WISCONSIN 

JOHN  W.  CAMPSIE,  BuaineM  Manager 

New  York  Office;  5024  Metropolitan  Bldg.  Chicago  Office:  People’s  Gas  Bldg. 

CH.AS.  H.  EDDY,  Representative.  EDDY  &  VIRTUE,  Representatives. 

Telephone.  Gramercy  4211.  Telephone,  Central  3486. 
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THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER. 


THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  THE  MAGAZINE. 

Robert  Underwood  Johnson  Tells  Journalism  Students  There 
Can  Be  No  “Editorial  Trust”  in  Either — Urges  Them  to 
Uphold  Highest  Ideals  of  the  Profession  and 
Advises  Careful  Study  of  Emerson. 


Robert  Underwood  Johnson,  editor  of ; 
the  Century  Magazine,  addressed  the  i 
students  and  guests  of  the  Pulitzer ; 
School  of  Journalism,  at  Earl  Hall,  on 
Monday  afternoon  on  "The  Magazine 
and  Its  Responsibilities.”  Mr.  Johnson, 
who  was  introduced  by  Dean  Williams, 
spoke,  in  part,  as  follows : 

The  daily  journal  is  intent,  primarily, 
upon  the  record  of  the  passing  event,  in 
all  its  vivid  detail.  It  is  the  magazine’s 
supreme  function  to  touch  life  signifi¬ 
cantly.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  mag¬ 
azine  does  not  often  invade  the  scope 
of  the  newspaper  (perhaps  we  might 
say  the  "scoop”  of  the  newspaper),  01 
that  in  turn,  especially  in  its  supple¬ 
ments,  the  newspaper  does  not  often 
outrival  the  magazine.  To  one  with  an> 
ideality  the  most  difficult  of  all  the 
commandments  to  observe  is  the  one 
against  covetousness,  particularly  when 
we  are  also  enjoined  to  covet  earnestly 
the  best  things,  and,  in  this  regard,  in 
reading  the  newspapers  of  to-day  1  am 
sorely  tried.  In  one  point,  however,  the 
standard  magazine  has  the  advantage, 
namely,  in  its  format,  which  lends  itself 
to  a  permanence  which  the  daily  press 
does  not  possess,  and  to  a  convenience 
of  handling  foreign  to  the  broadside 
periodicals  which  for  the  time  are  so , 
largely  in  favor.  Since  the  newspapers  : 
are  discarded  after  they  are  read,  and 
the  illustrated  broadsides,  while  not  so  : 
perishable,  are  extremely  difficult  of  1 
preservation  and  reference,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  writers  and  artists  have  a 
larger  chance  of  immortality  in  the  old  1 
form,  in  bound  volumes,  on  ten  thou- ! 
sand  library  shelves,  than  in  the  more  j 
fragile  or  cumbrous  forms,  in  the  j 
kitchen  fire  or  the  corner  of  the  attic. 

1  believe  that  the  current  tendency  to 
larger  pages,  dictated  by  advertising 
considerations,  is  a  fashion  likely  to 
diminish. 

WILSON  ox  C.\RLYLE’s  METHOD. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  commenting  on 
Carlyle’s  method  of  writing  history,  said 
trenchantly,  “But  all  life  is  not  running 
to  a  fire.”  (That,  however,  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  misconception  of  our  sensational 
newspapers  and  magazines.)  With 
Emerson  it  certainly  was  not,  and  yet 
he  had  that  detachment  of  the  artist 
that  permitted  him  to  appreciate  the  tur¬ 
bulence  both  of  Carlyle  and  of  the 
French  Revolution.  What  a  boon  he 
would  be  to  our  time,  holding  himself 
above  the  violence  of  the  day,  “brooding 
on  things  to  come”  with  his  serene  al¬ 
truism  and  his  confidence  in  the  moral 
evolution  of  the  race  in  safety,  through 
the  fundamental  necessities  of  human 
nature!  But  stay — have  we  not  Emer¬ 
son  still,  the  true  gentleman,  the  man  of 
sympathy,  the  poet  of  insight — in  his  1 
imperishable  words?  To  anyone  who  I 
looks  to  journalism,  not  as  a  makeshift  | 
or  even  as  a  brodstudium,  but  as  a ! 
career,  on  a  level  with  the  law,  or  medi- 1 
cine  or  art,  as  a  medium  of  self-expres-  i 
sion  and  patriotic  influence,  I  should  I 
say,  read  Emerson.  He  will  convince 
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u  an  esiabiiahed  factor  in  the  newspaper  life  of 
Detroit  and  Michigan.  Iti  influence  advances 
beyond  the  bounds  of  its  home  community,  and 
in  this  larger  influence  there  have  come  both  to 
the  readers  of.  and  the  advertisers  in.  DETROIT 
SATURDAY  NIGHT  a  larger  measure  oi 
personal  profit. 
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you  not  only  that  all  life  is  not  running  j 
to  a  fire,  but  that  truth  does  not  consist 
of  the  exposure  of  the  facts  of  life,  [ 
and  that  the  mission  of  journalism  is  | 
not  "to  haunt,  to  startle  and  waylay” —  ' 
certainly  not  to  waylay — but  to  contrib-  ! 
ute  its  utmost  to  the  molding  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  America.  He  will  inspire  you  to 
hold  yourselves  above  such  familiar 
devices  as  vulgarity  of  appeal,  deceptive 
headlines,  the  snobbish  attitude  toward 
wealth  and  fashionable  society,  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  privacy,  the  invention  of  news, 
the  distortion  of  facts  and  the  subordi¬ 
nation  of  public  policies  to  material 
gain.  It  has  always  been  a  source  of 
surprise  to  me  that  the  sensational 
newspaper,  which  is  uniformly  so  kind 
to  the  dead,  can  spend  so  much  of  its 
space  so  cruelly  in  making  trouble  for 
the  living.  I  believe  that  these  faults 
will  be  cured  partly  by  rivalry  in  well¬ 
doing,  partly  by  the  candor  and  the 
shame  of  newspaper  proprietors,  and 
chiefly  by  public  opinion,  which  is  grow¬ 
ing  very  impatient  on  all  questions  of 
the  common  welfare. 

ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  THE  DRESS. 

Having  said  this  much,  because  the 
faults  as  well  as  the  excellences  of  the 
newspaper  have  already  a  firm  foothold 
among  magazines,  it  is  agreeable  to  re¬ 
cord  one’s  admiration — more,  one’s 
amazement — at  the  vast  achievements 
of  the  American  press.  No  other 
agency  better  represents  American  en¬ 
terprise — not  our  railroads,  nor  our 
banks,  nor  our  schools,  nor  our  city  or 
national  governments.  Fortunately, 
there  can  never  be  an  editorial  trust, 
but  the  united  judgment,  at  least  the 
united  conscience,  of  American  newspa¬ 
pers  can  carry  any  good  cause  to  vic¬ 
tory.  It  is  said  that  republics  are  un¬ 
grateful,  but  I  believe  the  Republic  of 
Letters  is  an  exception,  and  that  au¬ 
thors  have  not  forgotten  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  service  of  the  press  on  the  right 
side  in  the  campaign  against  literary 
piracy  which  achieved  the  International 
Copyright  Bill  of  1891.  Nor  will  artists 
forget  its  virtual  unanimity  in  favor  of 
free  art,  which  is  already  operating  to 
make  the  United  States  a  vast  museum 
of  paintings.  The  reform  of  the  na¬ 
tional  civil  service  through  the  merit 
system  could  never  have  gained  the 
ground  it  has — and  only  the  last  re¬ 
doubts  of  the  spoilsmen  remain  to  be 
taken — save  by  the  clear-sighted  advo¬ 
cacy  of  the  press.  What  charitable  or 
philanthropic  movement  is  not  deeply 
in  its  debt?  I  could  name  a  hundred 
similar  services  to  the  country,  but  I 
will  content  myself  with  only  one  more. 

THE  PANAMA  CANAL  BILL. 

Late  in  the  last  session  pf  Congress,  in 
the  haste  and  heat  of  the  closing  days, 
without  much  consideration,  our  legis¬ 
lators  passed  a  bill  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  which  in  its 
[  main  purpose  was  urgently  necessary, 

;  but  which  contained  one  unnecessary 
and  disgraceful  provision,  that  exempt¬ 
ing  from  tolls  the  coastwise  trade  of 
the  United  States.  I  say  disgraceful, 
because  this  was  in  the  plainest  contra¬ 
vention  of  our  solemn  contract  that 
there  should  be  no  discrimination  in 
i  tolls  as  among  all  nations.  The  three 
:  leading  political  parties  were  on  record 
!  in  favor  of  this  specious  provision;  it 
seemed  so  patriotic  to  do  something  for 
our  own  shipping,  to  which,  by  the  way, 
we  had  already  given  the  monopoly  of 
the  coastwise  trade. 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  the 
American  press  to  have  fallen  in 
line;  it  is  to  its  everlasting  credit 
that  it  did  not  take  as  lightly  as  Con¬ 
gress  its  obligations  to  maintain  the 
national  honor.  Instinctively,  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  the  newspapers 
declared  themselves  against  the  exemp¬ 
tion,  and  if  it  is  repealed,  as  I  hope  and 
(Continued  on  page  16.) 


Sometimes  a  Loss 
is  a  Real  Gain 


When  a  newspaper  increases  in  business  it  forth¬ 
with  announces  the  fact. 

When  it  loses  business  it  usually  withholds  the 


The  Evening  Mail  believes  in  telling  all  facts  all 
of  the  time  to  advertisers. 

The  Evening  Mail  lost  in  October  23^  columns 
of  advertising  space.  This  loss  is  not  due  to  a  decrease 
in  the  value  of  the  paper  as  an  advertising  medium. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Evening  Mail  was  more 
valuable  in  October  than  it  ever  was. 

Its  net  paid  circulation  was  in  excess  of  155,000. 

Why  did  we  lose  ?  One  reason  alone  accounts  for 
the  loss  of  space.  The  Board  of  Elections  of  New 
York  did  not  designate  the  Evening  Mail  as  one  of 
the  papers  to  print  the  Election  Notices. 

The  reason  this  business  did  not  come  to  us  was 
because  we  supported  the  Progressive  Party. 

There  was,  and  is,  other  advertising  withheld 
from  the  Evening  Mail  for  the  same  reason. 

The  loss  of  business  under  the  circumstances  is 
a  real  blessing. 

It  emphasizes  the  independence  of  the  Evening 
Mail  as  a  newspaper.  That  is  a  valuable  asset. 

When  a  newspaper  becomes  known  as  inde¬ 
pendent  and  honest  it  increases  in  value  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  medium,  and  the  business  community,  as  a 
whole,  has  profound  respect  for  its  influence. 

The  Evening  Mail  is  passing  through  a  period 
when  its  own  advertising  records  are  going  to  be 
hard  to  beat,  but  beating  records  is  not  half  so  im¬ 
portant  as  establishing  a  reputation  for  maintaining 
rates  and  keeping  advertising  columns  clean  and 
honest. 

There  is  permanency  and  sanity  in  the  policy  of 
the  Evening  Mail.  It  will  keep  on  gaining  friends  and 
holding  the  confidence  of  advertisers. 


The  Evening  Mail 

203  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 
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BIG  EXPOSITION  NEXT  SPRING.  ’ 


It  Will  Represent  the  Printing,  Ad- 

Tertising  and  Publishing  Trades 
of  the  Entire  Country. 

For  the  first  time  an  exhibition  of  : 
printing,  advertising,  publishing  and 
allied  trades  is  to  be  held  in  New  York 
that  will  be  worthy  of  the  name.  Next 
.\pril  during  the  week  of  the  nineteenth, 
when  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  and  the  Associated  Press  are 
holding  their  convention  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf,  the  National  Printing,  Advertising 
and  -Allied  Trades’  Exposition  will  be 
held  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace. 

The  promoters  of  the  exposition  have 
lieen  working  like  beavers  for  months  ' 
and  to  such  good  purpose  that  they  have 
aroused  the  interest  of  the  leading 
firms  in  the  several  businesses  repre- ' 
sented  in  the  show. 

The  advisory  committee  includes 
such  men  as  Norman  Dodge,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  i 
and  L.  A.  Hornstein,  the  Advertising 
manager;  A.  F.  Mackay,  of  the  l^nston  ; 
Monotype  Machine  Co.,  Philadelphia;, 
Benjamin  Wood,  general  manager  the 
.\utoplate  Co.  of  America;  E.  J.  O. 
Hayes,  Jr.,  vice-president  Miehle  Prim¬ 
ing  Press  Manufacturing  Co.;  E.  Frank 
Crawford,  president  of  the  New  York 
Master  Printers’  Association ;  Clyde  E. 
Oswald,  editor  of  the  American  Printer. 

William  C.  Freeman,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Evening  Mail;  Joseph  H. 
.\ppel,  advertising  manager  of  John . 
Wanamaker’s  stores ;  J.  D.  Kenyon.  I 
vice-president  of  the  Kenyon  School ; 
Dan  A.  Carroll,  special  newspaper  rep- , 
resentative ;  Elbert  Hubbard,  editor  of  i 
the  Philistine;  E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  ad-; 
vertising  manager  of  the  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine  Co.,  and  many  others. 


CHANGES  IN  INTEREST. 

Vale.  Ore. — The  Malheur  Enterprise, 
owned  by  B.  M.  Stone,  has  been  recent¬ 
ly  sold  to  John  O.  Rigby,  of  Portland. 


Napp.vnee,  Ind. — John  H.  Wagner,  of ; 
Goshen,  has  purchased  the  -Advance 
from  C.  A.  Collins  and  will  make  mate¬ 
rial  changes  in  the  paper. 

-  i 

SissETON,  S.  D. — Mrs.  M.  A.  Knappen. 
who  recently  resumed  the  publication  of 
the  Standard,  has  sold  the  paper  to  J. ! 
W.  Featherstone,  formerly  of  Sauk ; 
Center,  Minn. 


Anhebson,  Ind. — ^The  publication  of  ■ 
the  Daily  Republican,  established  two 
weeks  ago.  will  probably  be  discontinued  ‘ 
until  after  a  reorganization  of  the  com-, 
pany,  or  the  adjustment  of  several  labor  ■ 
claims.  W.  H.  H.  Quick,  president  of 
the  Republican  company,  has  resigned. 


The  New  Bern  Sun’s  Fair  Edition. 

O.  G.  Dunn,  the  young  editor  and 
owner  of  the  New  Bern  (S.  C.)  Sun.  is¬ 
sued  a  forty-eight  page  Eastern  Carolina 
Fair  Edition  of  his  paper  on  Oct.  16.  This 
special  edition,  which  was  gotten  out  in 
a  week  with  just  the  regular  mechanical 
staff,  is  a  commendable  piece  of  work 
and  gives  ample  evidence  of  the  enter¬ 
prising  character  of  its  editor.  Besides 
historical  and  special  articles  on  the  fair, 
the  issue  contains  much  interesting  in¬ 
formation  about  the  varied  business  ac¬ 
tivities  centered  in  that  town. 


BANQUET  TO  GERALD  PIERCE. 


Chicago  Askociatet  Pay  Tribute  to 
Newly  Appointed  Ad  Manager 
of  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

Gerald  Pierce,  the  old  and  the  new 
advertising  manager  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  who  is  beloved  by  a  host  of 
friends  in  advertising  and  publishing 
circles,  was  tendered  a  farewell  banquet 
at  the  Blackstone  Hotel,  Chicago,  on 
Nov.  4,  by  his  Chicago  admirers. 

The  Chicago  business  men  who  gave 
the  banquet  to  Mr.  Pierce  paid  him  the 
highest  tribute  in  their  power — they  said 
that  he  had  taught '  his  associates  the 
wisdom  of  square  dealing  and  made 
that  policy  profitable  to  everybody  con¬ 
cerned. 

“Mr.  Pierce  came  to  Chicago  at  a 
time  when  deception  in  circulation  fig¬ 
ures  was  at  a  premium,  and  he  astound¬ 
ed  his  rivals  by  telling  the  truth,”  said 
Harrison  M.  Parker,  the  constructive 
advertising  agent.  “He  made  absolute 
frankness  a  fad  when  it  was  unheard  of 
— he  made  it  so  profitable  that  every¬ 
body  had  to  follow  in  his  footsteps.” 

Mr.  Pierce  started  his  newspaper 
career  in  Minneapolis  and  resigned  the 
advertising  management  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune  early  in  the  nineties  to 
accept  the  advertising  management  of 
the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  of  which  he 
later  became  business  manager.  On 
leaving  the  Record-Herald  he  started 
the  “What  to  Eat”  magazine  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  his  brother  and  later  changed 
the  name  of  it  to  the  National  Food 
Magazine. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Pierce  d’s- 
IMised  of  his  interest  in  the  magazine  to 
his  brother.  Paul  Pierce,  on  accepting 
Publisher  \V.  J.  Murphy’s  tender  of  his 
old  job  and  a  stock  interest  in  the  firm. 


NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 

Gree.vsbl'Rg,  Ind. — Daily  Review  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co'. ;  $10,000  capital ;  to  do  a  pub¬ 
lishing  business;  W.  H.  Robins,  D.  D. 
Perry,  H.  C.  Hodges. 

Chicopee.  Mass. — Chicopee  Journal 
Publishing  Co. ;  $i.').000  capital ;  Charles 
G.  Hubbard,  George  M.  Faulkner, 
George  H.  Wing. 

Sebastopol,  Cal. — The  News  Publish¬ 
ing  Co. :  to  publish  Sonoma  County 
News  and  carry  on  general  newspaper 
business;  capital  stock  fixed  at  $25,000. 

Creighto.v.  Neb. — Liberal  Publishing 
Co. ;  to  publish  the  Nebraska  Liberal ; 
W.  H.  Green,  president  of  the  company. 

Sebastopol,  Wash. — The  News  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.;  publish  Sonoma  County 
News  and  carry  on  general  newspaper 
business;  capital  stock,  $25,000.  Incor¬ 
porated  by  W.  M.  Hotle  and  others. 

El  Campo,  Tex. — Citizen  Publishing 
Co.;  capital  stock,  $7,500.  Incorpora¬ 
tors;  F.  J.  Hardey,  Levi  Paul  and 
others. 

Boston,  Mass. — W'orkingmen’s  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.;  capital,  $10,000  ;  2,000  shares 
at  $5  each.  Directors:  S.  J.  McBride, 
president;  Squire  E.  Putney,  treasurer, 
and  J.  McLaren. 

Johnstown,  N.  Y. — Fulton  County 
Publishing  Co.;  newspapers;  $12,000. 
John  Blakley,  Earl  E.  Ward  and  George 
F.  Blakley. 


Fell  Goes  to  New  Haven. 

.\lbert  W.  Fell,  formerly  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Standard  and  later  general  superintend¬ 
ent  and  auditor  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Times,  has  been  appointed  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Times-Leader,  by  the  publisher, 
William  A.  Hendrick.  When  Mr.  Hend¬ 
rick  took  charge  of  the  Times-Leader, 
three  years  ago.  it  had  a  circulation  of 
only  1,300.  Last  Saturday  the  run  was 
23,000,  while  the  average  for  October 
was  18.424.  These  figures  show  that  Mr. 
Hendrick  knows  how  to  run  a  success¬ 
ful  newspaper. 


The  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Daily  Bulletin 
has  been  elected  to  membership  in  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


I 


I 


I 
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What  the  New  York 
Qlobe  is  Doing  for 
Its  Advertisers 

THE  GLOBE  realizes  that  its  advertising  is  an 
asset,  and  that  it  is  good  business  to  co-operate  with 
its  advertisers  in  making  their  advertising  more  pro¬ 
ductive. 

To  this  end  THE  GLOBE  has  begun  the  edu¬ 
cational  campaign,  “Advertising  the  Advertiser,” 
which  aims  to  make  clear  to  all  readers  of  THE 
GLOBE  the  economic  value  of  following  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  its  advertisers,  closely  and  constantly,  every 
day. 

This  is  a  NEW  INSURANCE  POLICY,  which 
THE  GLOBE  tenders  to  its  advertisers  to  intensify 
the  interest  of  its  readers,  to  create  the  most  respon¬ 
sive  audience  in  New  York  City  and  to  afford  the 
greatest  possible  measure  of  service  to  its  advertisers. 

These  daily  talks  will  not  only  stimulate  the  in¬ 
terest  of  THE  GLOBE’S  present  readers,  but  will 
also  be  used  to  secure  new  readers  on  the  strength  of 
the  superiorty  of  THE  GLOBE  as  a  news  and  feature 
paper  and  the  fact  that  it  carries  the  most  important 
advertising  of  New  York  merchants  every  day. 


“Advertising  the  Advertiser” 

Mailed  on  Request. 

Every  advertiser  appreciates  the  value  of 
an  educational  movement  that  directs  and 
concentrates  the  attention  of  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  people  on  newspaper  advertisements, 
and  will  be  interested  in  perusing  the  “Ad¬ 
vertising  the  Advertiser”  series,  now  run¬ 
ning  in  THE  GLOBE.  Send  for  a  copy 
to-day. 


THE  GLOBE’S  average  daily  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  for  the  month  of  October,  1912,  was  149,485. 

THE  GLOBE’S  average  daily  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  for  the  year  ended  October  31,  1912,  was  128,383. 


me  AOIlaW 
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WHEN  THE  DAY  OF  THE  NET  RATE  COMES 

By  Thomas  E.  Dockrell. 

(.Copyright,  1912,  by  Thomas  E.  Dockrell.) 


Newspapers  exercise  their  minds  greatly  about  “foreign 
advertising,”  and  therein  they  “beat  the  devil  round  the 
stump,”  because  they  never  can  have  “foreign  advertising” 
— they  can  only  have  local  advertising.  The  newspaper  will 
not,  and  cannot  exercise  any  important  influence  outside  its  com¬ 
munity,  and  it  never  can  make  sales  to  any  extent  other  than  those 
that  can  be  reaped  by  the  local  dealer. 

Assuming  a  newspaper  to  be  dominant  in  its  community,  and 
forgetting  for  a  moment  the  creation  of  new  business,  its  ability  to 
get  more  advertising  from  its  local  dealers  is  absolutely  proportion¬ 
ate  to  the  ability  of  those  dealers  to  give  it,  because  they  have  got 
more  advertising  from  it. 

In  all  manufacturing  lines,  the 
most  progressive  manufacturers  have 
found  that  their  attitude  toward  their 
dealers  must  be  paternal ;  that  is  to  say. 
it  has  been  found  that  the  force  of  the 
dealer’s  good  will  in  his  locality,  and 
his  ability  to  tap  traffic,  plus  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  ability,  if  honestly  given,  to 
instruct  him  in  scientific  merchandis¬ 
ing,  are  together  far  greater  than  it 
the  dealer  worked  alone,  or  if  the  manu¬ 
facturer  worked  alone. 

Now,  the  attitude  of  the  newspaper 
towards  its  local  advertisers  must  be  pa¬ 
ternal  if  it  is  to  be  ideally  tfificient,  and, 
as  in  all  other  departments  of  business, 
the  newsi)aper  will  be  valuable  to  its  local 
advertiser  in  proportion  as  it  brings  him 
something  which  he  has  not  got.  Now, 
what  has  the  newspaper  got  that  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  has  not?  The  advertiser  knows 
the  goods,  and  if  he  is  a  wi.se  adverti.ser, 
he  is  occupying  him.self  with  the  goods, 
with  the  thorough  knowledge  of  their 
value  to  the  community,  occupying  him¬ 
self  with  educating  his  salesmen  and  dis- 
jdaying  the  goods,  etc.,  etc.  ( )n  the  other 
hand,  the  newspaper,  if  it  is  wise,  is 
specializing  on  the  knowledge  of  the 
whole  community,  what  the  community 
reads  and  w'here  its  ow'n  paper  goes,  etc., 
etc.,  and  it  is  distinctly  the  province  of 
the  newspaper  to  put  these  facts  before  the  advertiser. 

Unfortunately,  this  generic  term,  "advertising,”  has  led  every¬ 
body  astray.  The  newspaper  thinks  that  advertising  is  mere  space 
in  its  columns,  and  that  its  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  dealer  begin  and 
end  with  soliciting  him  use  this  space.  The  newspaper  forgets 
that  advertising  is  only  the  effect  of  a  cause ;  that  first  it  brings  busi¬ 
ness,  and  afterwards  business  brings  it ;  that  a  man  who  is  not 
advertising  at  all  can  be  solicited  to  advertise,  but  that  once  he  has 
started  advertising,  solicitation  will  not  increase  his  space,  but  co¬ 
operation  will,  and  co-operation  from  the  newspaper  consists  in  put¬ 
ting  before  the  advertiser  infonuation  that  is  not  at  his  disposal,  or 
that  he  cannot  get.  But  the  newspaper,  instead  of  putting  before  its 
advertiser  its  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  advertising,  should  put  before 
him  absolute  facts  as  to  the  newspaper-reading  habits  of  tlie  com¬ 
munity.  In  other  words,  the  newspaper  should  be  dominant  in  its 
knowledge  of  the  relation  of  retailing  to  the  reading  adults  of  the 
community.  Rut  it  must  have  facts  and  not  opinions.  It  must  have 
really  conducted  an  investigation  so  much  more  exhaustive  than  any 
that  the  retailer  could  conduct,  so  unbiased  and  so  true,  that  that 
information  enables  the  retailer  to  eliminate  waste  in  appealing  to 
the  readers  of  his  community. 

On  this  development  of  retail  advertising  “foreign  advertising” 
depends;  because  “foreign  advertising”  must  come  in  competition 
with  local  retailers,  and  if  the  newspaper  is  paramount  and  dominant 
in  its  knowledge  of  the  reading  habits  of  the  community,  anybody 
co-operating  with  local  retailers  must  come  to  it  eventually  for  the 
use  of  this  exclusively  superior  information. 

Given  this  necessity  for  paternal  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
newspaper,  it  is  obvious  that  any  factor  which  keeps  the  local  adver¬ 
tiser  and  newspaper  apart,  is  a  hindrance  to  progress.  The  growth 
of  newspaper  advertising  will  be  proportionate  to  the  gowth  of  local 
retail  merchandising  results,  and  the  latter  will  best  be  achieved  by 
the  cohesion  of  the  retailer’s  knowledge  of  retailing  and  the  news¬ 
paper’s  knowledge  of  the  reading  habits  of  the  community.  Again 
it  is  obvious  that  in  order  to  get  an  ideal  cohesion  of  these  two 


^  factors',  the  responsible  parties  should  come  into  the  greatest  possible 
juxtaposition,  and  that  any  factor  tending  to  keep  them  apart  is  a 
hindrance  upon  progress. 

If  the  advertising  agent  were  really  a  solicitor  for  the  newspaper, 
endeavoring  to  bring  his  master  and  his  master’s  client  together,  or 
if  he  were  really  the  servant  of  the  advertiser,  seeking  to  dovetail 
his  dominant  knowledge  of  his  client’s  business  with  the  superior 
knowledge  of  each  newspaper  of  the  readers  of  its  community,  his 
position  as  a  receiver  of  commissions  would  be  justified  by  his  posi¬ 
tion  in  bringing  employer  and  client  together.  But  at  present,  he  is 
a  neutral  sponge,  absorbing  his  slight  knowledge  of  his  client’s  busi¬ 
ness  and  his  slight  knowledge  of  each  newspaper’s  value  to  that 

,  business',  absorbing  them,  Rnd  losing 
•them.  And,  therefore,  the  agent  to-day 
is  not  an  assistant  to  the  development  of 
newspaper  advertising.  The  agent  is  a 
useful  broker,  but  his  value  as  a  broker 
is  offset  by  his  failure  to  dovetail  the 
niceties  of  his  client’s  advertising  propo¬ 
sition  with  the  niceties  of  each  newspa¬ 
per’s  relation  to  its  reading  population. 

So,  the  net  rate  must  come,  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  sincerest  and  most  practical 
invitation  shall  be  given  to  each  adver¬ 
tiser  to  deal  direct  with  each  newspaper, 
since  their  interests  are  identical ;  because 
the  newspaper  cannot  hope  to  receive 
increased  space  from  an  advertiser  who 
is  not  receiving  increased  returns.  In¬ 
creased  returns  from  the  sale  of  an  ar¬ 
ticle  to  a  reading  community  can  only 
be  achieved  by  the  closest  co-operation 
between  the  two  responsible  parties,  and 
party  with  full  knowledge  of  the  article 
and  the  party  with  full  knowledge  to 
the  reader. 

The  net  rate  means  direct  contact 
between  the  two  repsonsible  parties,  and 
then  the  psychology  of  the  position  will 
show  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  a 
third  party  unless  that  third  party  can 
bring  to  the  two  parties  already  together 
some  additional  experience,  information 
or  power  which  will  justify  his  relation. 
At  present  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the  third  party,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  a  progressive  intermediary,  is  a  veil  between  the  two 
parties,  dimming  the  outlines  of  each,  and  preventing  them  from 
achieving  a  thorough  knowledge  each  of  the  other. 

Back  a  publisher  into  a  corner  and  the  reason  he  has  to  give 
you  for  not  giving  the  net  rate  to  every  one  is,  that  it  is  “inexpe¬ 
dient.”  Another  reason  that  some  publishers  give  is,  “We  must 
protect  the  agent  who  has  developed  an  account.”  But  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  only  man  the  agent  is  to  be  protected  from  is  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  and  the  man  who  foots  the  bills.  “A,”  an  agent,  may  develop 
an  account,  and  yet  the  publisher  will  gladly  take  it  from  B, 
another  recognized  agent,  who  stole  it  from  “A.”  So  that  the  pub¬ 
lisher  does  not  protect  the  agent  from  losing  an  account  he  has 
developed,  but  he  protects  the  entire  agency  community  from  the  loss 
of  a  commission  on  the  advertiser’s  expenditure. 

The  main  plea  of  the  agent  against  the  net  rate  to  everyone  is 
that  he  is  developing  advertising.  He  may  be,  and  at  one  time  long 
past,  was  the  only  developer  of  advertisers.  But  nowadays,  much  ad¬ 
vertising  is  developed  by  the  solicitors  for  publications,  and  then 
handed  over  by  them  to  an  agency. 

And  still  greater  than  either  of  these  in  developing  advertising 
is  the  natural  force  pf  advertising  itself.  The  man  who  does  not 
advertise  is  being  forced  to  advertise,  not  by  the  abstract,  techhical 
solicitation  of  the  agent,  but  by  the  concrete,  material,  simply-under¬ 
stood  progress  of  his  own  competitor  in  his  own  line,  who  is  leaping 
ahead  •through  publicity. 

Let  us  keep  firmly  fixed  in  our  minds  the  fact  that  the  most 
powerful  force  for  the  development  of  advertising  lies  in  doing  what 
is  best  for  the  advertiser.  And  si  nee  the  time  has  gone  by  when  mere 
“cleverness”  of  copy  or  the  mere  insertion  of  advertising  in  a  few 
publications  would  produce  re.su  Its — and  to-day  advertising  is  only 
valuable  in  so  far  as  it  co-operates  and  co-ordinates  with  the  rest 
of  the  business'  which  it  is  assisting — we  should  assist  the  clever  adver¬ 
ti.ser  by  any  method  that  will  put  advertising  on  to  a  business  basis. 

Give  everyone  the  net  rate. 
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NEW  GUARANTEED  ADVERTISING  PLAN. 


the  Perplexing  Problems  of  Merchants,  Retailers  and 
Newspaper  Publishers. 


pay  in  any  event  an  agreed  minimum  i 
fee.  _  I 

;  ^  Horace  M.  Goddard  began  his  news- 

Horace  M.  Goddard,  Its  Author*  Believes  It  Will  Solve  Some  of  paper  career  as  a  youngster  on  his  j 

father’s  paper,  the  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  | 
-Argus-Leader,  going  from  there  to  Min- : 
neapolis,  then  to  Chicago  Post.  Chicago  I 
Chronicle,  and  later  he  established  the 


To  increase  local  advertising  for  daily  ‘  Lists  of  local  merchants  and  manufac-  Art  Printing  Co..  Chicago,  producing  the  I 
newspapers  through  the  protection  of  turers  will  be  compiled,  giving  ratings  first  window  transparencies.  Later  he  I 
honest  retailers  from  fake  sales  and  fake  and  showing  their  position  in  the  field  "as  associated  for  a  time  with  Frank  J 
merchandise,  at  the  same  time  develop-  according  to  the  volume  of  business;  Carlisle  in  the  Chicago  office  of  Scripps- 
ing  national  advertising  for  newspapers ;  also  lists  of  national  advertisers  showing  McRae  League.  Leaving  Chicago,  he 
by  introducing  and  vouching  for  honest  whether  goods  are  being  sold  locally  and  "as  for  a  time  connected  with  the  New 
manufacturers  to  merchants  and  readers  I  in  what  volume;  statistics  giving  the  Orleans  Item,  and  ran  an  adver- 
of  daily  newspapers  through  a  system  to  1  number  of  dealers  in  each  line  of  trade  tising  a(gency  in  New  Orleans.  He 
l)e  known  as  "Guaranteed  .Advertising.’’  and  the  volume  of  business  done  by  then  associated  himself  with  Barron 

is  the  ambitious  plan  proposed  to  news- _ - - - —  _ 

paper  proprietors,  piiinufacturers  and  re-  iwTrf-s 

tailers  by  Horace  M.  Goddard,  who  for  '  iNO  ADMITTANCE, 

a  number  of  years  has  been  concentrat¬ 
ing  his  thought  and  energy  on  the  retail¬ 
ers’  problems  while  perfecting  the  de¬ 
tails  of  what  he  terms  "The  Goddard 
Guaranteed  Merchandising  System.” 

Mr.  Goddard  has  invited  a  number  of 
publishers  to  a  meeting  in  New  York, 
early  in  the  new  year,  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  "a  non-competitive  news¬ 
paper  organization”  consisting  of  one 
newspaper  in  a  city. 

The  prospectus  of  the  "Advertisers’ 

Special  Service  Corporation,”  of  118 
East  28th  street.  New  York,  sets  forth 
that  the  Goddard  plan  “has  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  guarantee  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  by  the  publisher  and  provides  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  unclean  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

GV.\R.\NTEE1I  .Ml  DEF.^KTMEXT. 

Each  subscriber  agrees  to  establish  a 
special  department  to  be  known  as  “Ad¬ 
vertisers’  Guarantee  Department,”  and 
all  advertising  passing  through  that  de¬ 
partment  is  to  be  known  as  “guaranteed 
advertising.”  the  publisher  guaran  -eing 
to  his  readers  the  statements  made  un¬ 
der  this  head — all  such  advertising  to 
carry  a  trademark  design  embodying  the 
words  “guaranteed  advertising.” 

The  plan  comprises  the  establishment ' 
of  a  Local  Special  Service  Department.  | 
to  serve  the  city  in  which  the  publisher  i 

shall  have  the  exclusive  franchise  rights,  j  ~  —  -  -  . . — -  - 

and  a  complete  newspaper  advertising  each.  This  information  is  to  be  used  '  G.  Collier,  selling  street  car  ad- 

agency  for  work  in  the  national  field  in  presenting  local  markets  to  manufac-  vertising  in  W  ashington,  and  later  on 

This  agency  will  place  no  business  other '  turers — and  perhaps  lists  of  merchants  working  in  the  national  street  car  field, 

than  newspaper  advertising  and  will  advertising  in  franchise  newspapers.  i  after  Thomas  Balmer  became  advertis- 
work  in  close  co-operation  with  special  ^  bureau  is  proposed  where  manufac-  director  of  the  Street  Railways  .Ad- 
representatives  of  publishers  wherever  {y^e^s  may  file  analyses  and  formulas  of  '  vertising  Co.  .As  manager  of  the  East- 
they  may  be  placed.  The  local  service  advertised— the  bureau  and  in-  ern  Advertising  Co.  he  had  a  hand  in 

branches  will  work  in  connection  with  it  |  formation  to  be  at  service  of  the  read-  street  car  advertising  situation  in 
for  the  development  of  local  advertis  ng  paper.  New  England,  later  returning  to  New 

accounts  iTiRfiu lecturers  ftn<i  re- j  •  i  »  ■  \orlc  Rnd  cn&rs.s’ini?  in  adv^rti^inc  rctphcv 

tailers  with  the  idea  of  extending  The  prospectus  further  ptes  ‘h^t , 

accounts,  after  local  fields  are  fully  ‘here  is  no  business  in  which  salesmen  j  ^  Goods  Economist  organi- 

covered.  to  the  nearest  franchise ;  Play  so  important  a  part  and  where  so  •  •  ^  y™  economist  orga 

holding  cities  "in  order  to  bring  about  i  httle  attention  is  given  to  follow-up  I  „  *  .  r  t-  ir 

a  more  perfect  method  of  distribu- '  "ork  as  in  the  newspaper  business— due  I  Jo  a  repre^iUahve  of  The  Editor 
tion  of  product  through  an  ever-widen- ,  mostly  to  under-manned  forces  and  to  a,  anu  Publisher  Mr  Goddard  said 

ine  radius  of  advertising  ”  policy  which  is  guided  by  what  other ;  After  many  years  of  observation  and 

mg  raaius  01  aa\eriising.  ^..uuiu - !  experience  in  the  local  and  foreign  fields 

and  in  all  branches  of  the  advertising 
business,  I  firmly  believe  that  some  such 
plan  as  I  propose  will  have  to  be  j 


T/u;  Closed  Doors.  0.  K.'d  by  Piltsburp'h  Publicity  Association 

— From  the  Pittsburgh  Post. 


The  promotion  campaign  includes  a  Publishers  are  doing, 
daily  service  for  franchise  holders,  in- '  As  a  partial  remedy  for  these  condi- 
cluding  articles  dealing  with  the  adver-  tions  a  thorough  and  systematic  cam- 
tising  needs  of  local  merchants  and  paign  is  recommended,  and  it  is  stated  1  ^(jQpted  by  publishers  before  newspapers 
backing  up  the  efforts  of  merchants  tin-  that  “the  guaranteed  advertising  plan  !  ^.jjj  occupy  their  proper  position  as 


der  the  guaranteed  class. 


TopeKa 
Dailx  Capital 

delivers  by  carrier  in  Topeka  (a  city  of 
50,000)  more  than  9,200  every  day, 
and  has  a  total  circulation  in  excess  of 
33,500.  It  guarantees  advertisers  a 
larger  local  circulation  than  any  other 
Topeka  newspaper,  and  a  larger  Kan¬ 
sas  circulation  than  any  other  Kansas 
daily. 


TOPEKA.  KANS. 


Publiaher 


W.  T.  L«ing.  Flitiron  Bldg.,  New  York 

J.  C.  Fedey.  Mollen  Bldg..  Ckicigo 


will  inject  a  new  eRment  into  the  can- :  3,,  advertising  medium, 
vass  to  be  made  and  will  give  new  talk-  ..-p.  .  , 

ing  points  for  the  solicitation  of  busi-  advertising  agency  or- 

ness.”  Monthly  meetings  of  the  solici-  gf  nations  do  not  develop  newspaper 
tors  of  newspapers  with  one  or  ‘bey 

more  representatives  of  the  agency  “Pj’®’'*  ‘'T  ^ 

are  suggested  to  discuss  such  topics  ^hey  are  w-edded  to  the  national  map- 

Profitable  to  Regular  Advertisers  by ;  mediums  only  when  forced  to  do  so  by 
the  Proper  Use  of  Space  and  thS  | 

Right  Kind  of  Selling  Talk.”  “When  and  wh.st  publisher.s  s.sy. 

Why  an  Advertiser  Should  Increase  or !  ..jiie  newspaper  proprietors  1  have 


Decrease  His  Space,”  “Selling  and  .Ad 
vertising  Problems  of  Prospective  .Ad 
vertisers.”  “Plans  for  Future  Solicita 
tion  and  Development  of  New  Business 


talked  with  concede  that  I  have  covered 
every  angle  of  this  proposition  fully  and 
are  enthusiastic  over  the  guaranteed  ad¬ 
vertising  plan.  The  newspapers  need 


for  Paper.  It  is  suggested  that  th«e  association  to  act  as  a  clearing 

meetings  cover  one  day  and  be  divided  house  of  selling  and  advertising  statistics 
into  two  sessions— on  a  fixed  date  each  1  g^d  as  a  newspaper  service  agency  in 
month-— so  that  all  may  be  prepared  with  ^thich  each  franchise  holder  has  equal 
data  of  business  to  be  discussed,  etc.  right  to  participate  is  the  logical  de- 
The  subscribing  franchise  holder '  velopment  of  modern  business  co-opera- 
agrees  to  pay  the  “gross  sum  of  15  per  tion. 

cent,  of  the  increase  of  their  gross  re-  “Local  merchants  don’t  know  how  to 
ceipts  attributable  to  such  service,  from  advertise,  don’t  know  how  to  buy  space, 
which  sum  shall  be  deducted  all  adver-  nor  when,  and  don’t  know  what  to  do 
tising  expenses  disbursed  by  the  pub-  with  it  after  they  have  it. 
lishers  under  the  direction  of  the  asso-  “They  are  advised  to  advertise — bv 
ciate  corporation,  but  the  publisher  shall '  their  trade  papers,  by  their  local  papers, 


by  their  friends — but  nobody  advise.s 
them  how  to  and  how  not  to  advertise. 
The  consequence  is  that  99  per  cent,  of 
them  are  failures  as  advertisers,  and  are 
lost  to  newspapers  for  years — if  not  for 
good — and  the  pity  of  it  is  that  most  of 
the  failures  could  have  been  turned  into 
successes  by  proper  handling  at  the  out¬ 
set. 

“Another  fact  for  serious  considera¬ 
tion  is  that  not  over  10  per  cent,  of  the 
different  lines  of  retail  trade  are  adver¬ 
tisers — the  local  soliciting  force  will  not 
get  out  of  the  beaten  track  without  help 
— this  has  been  proven  in  every  town 
and  city  by  special  edition  men  going  in 
and  digging  up  business  in  all  lines — and 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  with 
proper  effort  and  follow-up  work  a  fair 
percentage  of  these  special  edition  or 
spasmodic  advertisers  would  become 
permanent  advertisers. 

newspaper  behi.nd  in  service. 

“And  then  the  newspaper  is  behind 
competing  mediums  in  service.  The 
billboard  man  goes  to  the  prospective  ad¬ 
vertiser  with  sketches,  plans  and  copy, 
and  shows  him  exactly  what  he  will  get. 
The  street  car  man  submits  drawings, 
plans,  circulation  figures  and  offers  to 
get  up  special  copy,  and  does  it.  The 
novelty  advertising  man  has  his  stock  in 
trade  with  him  at  every  visit,  of  course. 

“But  the  saddest  part  is  that  played 
by  the  advertising  agent  who  represents 
newspapers  when  he  goes-  to  the  pros¬ 
pective  advertiser  with  sketches  and 
plans,  and  with  statistics  and  figures, 
carefully  compiled,  of  magazine  circula- 
tion. 

“.Against  this  the  newspaper  solicitor 
offers  circulation  figures  and  white  space 
at  so  much  per. 

“Then  there  are  ten  solicitors  in  ever' 
town  working  for  novelties,  street  cars, 
billboards,  to  one  solicitor  for  the  news¬ 
papers.” 


DENMARK  TABOOS  FALSE  ADS. 


New  Law  Make*  Untrue  Descriptions 
of  Good*  a  Penal  Offense. 

.A  new  law  relative  to  unfair  competi¬ 
tion  and  the  putting  before  the  public 
of  untrue  advertisements  in  Denmark 
went  into  effect  on  October  1,  1912. 

This  law,  which  has  called  forth  some 
criticism  by  the  merchants,  has  a  pro¬ 
vision  that  forbids  more  than  two  clear¬ 
ing  sales  a  year  by  any  firm.  Excep¬ 
tions  are  made  in  case  a  bankrupt  stock 
is  to  be  sold  or  the  death  of  a  partner 
or  owner  shall  cause  the  closing  out  of 
the  business  below  cost,  or  if  a  bona  fide 
winding  up  of  the  business  is  under¬ 
taken,  or  if  the  place  of  business  is  to 
be  removed  to  another  locality,  etc.  If. 
however,  any  of  the  above  exceptions 
can  be  shown  not  to  have  been  true  a 
criminal  prosecution  is  possible. 

The  law  furthermore  contains  penal 
clauses  for  persons  who  are  found  guilty 
of  using  false  descriptions  of  goods  of¬ 
fered  for  sale,  of  employing  false  busi¬ 
ness  names  or  firms  in  carrying  on  trade, 
and  the  like. 


FIGURES 
i  THAT  TALK 

During  October  The  PATERSON 
PRESS  and  SUNDAY  CHRONI¬ 
CLE  gained 

68,194  LINES 

i  of  Paid  .Advertising  Over  Previous 
Month. 

129,136  LINES 

over  October  of  last  year  and  a 
total  gain  for  first  10.  months  of  1912 
as  compared  with  same  period  of 
:  1911  of 

659.190  LINES 

W.  B.  BRYANT,  General  Manager 
I  Payne  &  Ynung  New  York  &  Chicago 


November  9,  1912. 


THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER. 


October  Was  Another 

Boston  Post  Month 


Here  Are  the  Figures  Right  Up  to  Date  Which  Prove  and  Visualize 
the  Trend  of  the  Advertising  Situation  in  Boston  and  New  England: 


Daily  Circulation  Average 
For  October,  1912 

420,721 

Average  for  October,  1911,  Was  369,418 

Gain  of  51,303  Copies 


Sunday  Circulation  Average 
For  October,  1912 

318,686 

Average  for  October,  1911,  Was  303,631 

Gain  of  15,055  Copies 


A  circulation  obtained  without  the  aid  of 
coupons,  voting  contests  or  premiums. 


Automobile 

TOTAL  for  TEN  MONTHS, 

Display  i 

1  1912 

(January  lyt  to  October  31st) 

Advertising 

Post  . 316,580  Lines 

Globe  . 304,900  ** 

More  proof  of  the 

Transcript  .241,109  “ 

Post’s  supremacy 

1  Herald  _ 222,695  “ 

in  the  Boston  field. 

/ 

'  American  ..218,188  “ 

In  October  the  Post  Again  Led  All  Other  Boston 
Papers  in 

Local  Display  Advertising 
Foreign  Display  Advertising 


Automobile  Display  Advertising 
Total  Display  Advertising 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING,  in  Agate 
Lines,  for  the  Month  of  October  in 
Papers  Having  Daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  Editions 


Post  - 

Globe  - 
American 
Herald  - 


643,875 


The  Post  Led  in 
Display 
Advertising  in 

January 


Post  Led  Globe  by  e  •  avisaorca  a«au^«  »  > 

Post  Led  American  by  .  118,608  “  ”  ^ 

Post  Led  Heriad  by  .  269,869  “  August 

-  September 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING,  in  Agate  October 
Lines,  Since  January  1,  1912,  in 

Papers  Having  Daily  and  Sun-  And  start 

day  Editions  urii 


573,483 
525,267  April 
374,006 

June 

70,392  Lines  ,  , 
118,608  " 

269,869  “  August 


And  started  No¬ 
vember  with  these 

Post  -  4,731,605 

Globe  -  4,307,119  lines 

American  -  4,022,437  Po,t  .  32,856 
Herald  -  2,685,804  seo>«dPip«r.23,52o 

Post  Led  Globe  by  .  .  424,486  Lines  Third  Paper  .  15,600 
Post  Led  American  by  .  709,168  “  Fourth  Paper  .  12,852 
Post  Led  Herald  by  .  2,045,801  “  _ _ 

Representatives 

KELLY-SMITH  CO.,  220  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

C.  GEORGE  KROGNESS,  902  Marquette  Building,  Chicago,  III. 
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PRESS  ASSOCIATIONS. 


Ground  was  broken  last  week  for  the 
new  home  of  the  Press  Club  of  San 
Francisco.  The  club  rooms  will  occupy 
several  doors  of  a  building  at  the  south¬ 
west  corner  of  Sutter  and  Powell 
streets,  and  it  is  hoped  that  moving  in 
day  will  take  place  early  next  spring. 
The  club  is  now  in  a  more  prosperous 
condition  than  since  the  big  fire  of 
with  a  constantly  increasing  number  of 
members. 

Confirming  the  action  of  the  board  of 
governors  in  securing  new  quarters, 
electing  J.  R.  Montgomery  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  business  manager,  and  accepting 
an  invitation  to  dine  cordially  extended 
the  membership  by  \V.  W.  Wallach. 
manager  of  the  Seabrook  Club,  was  the 
principal  business  transacted  by  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Press  Club  at  its  regu¬ 
lar  monthly  meeting  last  Sunday.  The 
club,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  elected  Hamp 
Cook  and  Dr.  S.  O.  Young  to  honorary 
membership  for  life.  Both  gentlemen 
are  veterans  and  have  long  been  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  Texas  press. 

R.  E.  W'oodmansee,  editor  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Tradesman,  published  in  Spring- 
field.  has  been  chosen  president  of  Illi¬ 
nois  lab<ir  press.  O.  D.  Stiles,  editor  of 
the  Trades  Review,  of  Bloomington, 
was  chosen  vice-president,  and  Walter 
S.  Bush,  editor  of  the  Labor  Gazette,  of 
Peoria,  secretary-treasurer.  Executive 
Ujard  members  named  are:  George 
Palmer,  editor  of  the  Labor  News,  of 
Galesburg,  and  H.  P.  Stevens,  editor  of 
the  Record,  Danville. 


Permanent  organization  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Men’s  Club,  of  San  Diego  County, 
was  perfected  at  an  enthusiastic  meet¬ 
ing  held  at  the  U.  S.  Grant  Hotel  las 
week.  The  club  is  composed  entirely 
of  male  persons  employed  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  departments  of  San  Diego  County- 
newspapers.  Press  office  titles,  so  far  as 
IHtssible.  have  been  used  in  designating 
the  officers,  who  were  elected  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Managing  editor,  F.  B.  Good¬ 
man  ;  city  editor,  J.  F.  Haley ;  copy- 
reader,  George  H.  Thomas;  assistant 
copy  reader,  J.  L.  Considine;  cashier,  F. 
L.  Bierman. 


NEW  PUBUCATIONS. 

\’em'S,  Tex. — Sam  M.  Braswell  is  to 
launch  a  new  spaper  to  be  called  the  Ex¬ 
press  on  or  about  Nov.  18. 

Wampa.  Idaho. — The  Idaho  Journal,  a 
German  Republican  weekly,  made  its 
first  appearance  last  Thursday.  It  is  a 
six-column,  four  page  paper,  and  is 
printed  in  a  newly  equipped  office.  This 
is  the  only  German  newspaper  in  Idaho. 

Lew-iston,  Neb. — ^J.  H.  McClain  has 
started  the  publication  of  the  Post,  a 
five-column,  quarto  newspaper. 

Indepe.n'hexce,  Mo.  —  The  Jackson 
Democrat  made  its  initial  appearance  on 
Saturday  of  last  week. 


Mayor  Gaynor  Forces  Post  Suit. 

Corporation  Counsel  Watson  complied 
on  Saturtiny  with  Mayor  Gaynor's  in¬ 
structions  to  bring  suit  against  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  for  $16.9-20,  collected 
by  that  paper  for  election  advertising 
in  1910.  The  Post,  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  the  law-  governing  this  advei- 
tising,  got  out  editions  on  two  Sundays. 
The  mayor  asserted  that  these  Sunday 
editions  of  the  Post  were  fraudulent. 
The  Post  issued  statements  that  it  did 
not  solicit  the  advertising,  and  that  it 
w-as  compelled  to  issue  the  extra  edi¬ 
tions  to  fulfill  its  contract.  It  stated  that 
it  did  its  best  to  give  these  editions 
a  large  circulation. 


Carrier*  the  Guest*  of  •  Theater. 

It  is  something  unusual  for  a  theater 
to  invite  several  hundred  people  from 
one  newspaper  office  to  enjoy  its  hospi¬ 
tality  at  a  single  performance.  Such  an 
honor,  however,  w-as  recently  accorded 
the  New  Orleans  Daily-  States’  staff  of 
carriers  and  sellers  by  the  Pereuchi-Gy'’- 
zene  Stock  Co.,  playing  at  the  Lyric 
Theater  in  that  city.  “Hearts  and 
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PITTSBURG  PRESS  SAN  FRANCISCO  CALL 


A  REMARKABLE  OFFER  OF 

HENDERSON’S  SPECIALTIES 


is  the  title  of  our  1912  catalogu* — the  most  beautiful  and 
complete  horticultural  publication  of  the  day — really  a  book 
of  204  pages,  5  colored  plates  and  over  800  photo  engravings, 
showing  actual  results  without  exaggeration.  It  is  a  mine  of 
informution  of  everything  in  Gardeping  either  for  pleasure 
or  profit  and  embodies  the  results  of  over  sixty-four  years  of 
practical  experience. 

To  give  this  catalogue  the  largest  possible  distribution  we 
make  the  following  liberal  offer: 

Every  Empty  Envelope 
Counts  At  Caish 

To  everyone  who  will  state  where  this  advertisement 
was  seen  and  who  encloses  Ten  Cents  we  will  mail  the 
catalogue 

And  also  Send  Free  of  Charge 
Onr  FaBOM  50  Cest  “HENDERSON”  COLLECTION  OF  SEEDS 

containing  one  packet  each  of  Ponderosa  Tomato,  Big 
Boston  Bettnoe,  Scarlet  Olobe  Badlsh,  Henderson’s  In¬ 
vincible  Asters,  Mammoth  Butterfly  Pansies  and  CKant 
Spencer  Sweet  Peas  in  a  coupon  envelope  which,  when 
emptied  and  returned,  will  be  accepted  as  a  26-cent  cash 
payment  on  any  order  amounting  to  Sl-OO  and  upward. 

In  addition  all  ordering  from  this  advertisement 
will  receive  a  copy  yof  our  new  Garden  Guide  and 
Record.  This  is  .a  hand  book  of  general  garden  infor¬ 
mation,  planting  tables,  cooking  recipes,  cultural  direc¬ 
tions,  etc.,  etc.,  and  in  all  is  one  of  the  most  necessary 
and  valuable  of  our  many  publications. 


Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 


35  &  37  ’ 
Cortland  St. 
New  York  City 


To  The  Editor  and  Publisher: 

This  is  the  reproduction  of  an  advertisement  which  has 
appeared  several  times  in  the  United  Sunday  Magazines.  We  have 
used  the  entire  list  of  these  papers  with  satisfactory  results 
over  a  period  of  several  years  and  the  space  used  during  1913 
will  be  larger  than  during  any  previous  season. 


November  £,  1912. 


Flowers”  was  the  play,  which  was  great¬ 
ly  enjoyed.  Floral  offerings  were  given  i 
to  all  women  in  the  cast  and  a  luncheon  * 
was  served  to  all  members  of  the  stock 
company  by  the  circulation  department. 
J.  M.  Annenberg,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Daily  States,  acted  as  toastmaster 
and  a  toast  was  given  by  everyone  in 
attendance  for  the  success  of  both  com-  ' 
pany  and  paper.  The  boys,  who  num¬ 
bered  over  500,  will  never  forget  the  en-  ; 
joyable  night  spent  at  the  Lyric  Theater.  I 


l**ae<l  an  Ul*ter  Day  Souvenir. 

The  Belfast  (Ireland)  Weekly  Tele-  , 
graph  issued  an  Ulster  Day  souvenir  i 
edition  on  Oct.  5.  It  was  a  large  twelve-  | 
page,  eight-column  sheet,  containing  | 
half-page  and  quarter-page  illustrations  ] 
of  scenes  at  the  signing  of  the  Ulster 
covenant.  The  news  reports  were  very 
complete  and  contained  a  perfect  sum-  ' 
mary  of  all  that  occurred  on  Ulster  Day.  j 


Head*  Oregon  School  of  Journali*in.  ' 

Eric  E.  .Mien,  formerly  northwest  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelli- 
gencer,  has  been  appointed  head  of  the 
department  of  journalism  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon  at  Eugene.  Mr.  .\llen 
was  born  in  Appleton,  Wis.,  and  is  a 
graduate  of  L^niversity  of  Wisconsin. 


PLAN  TO  ENFORCE  AD  LAW. 


Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  New* 

Propose*  Corporation  of  Retail 
Merchant*. 

new  plan  for  enforcing  the  fraudu- 1 
lent  advertising  law  passed  last  session  i 
by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  is  out¬ 
lined  in  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Com-  | 
merce  News  of  this  week.  The  scheme  ; 
is  to  form  a  separate  corporation  of  re-  i 
tail  merchants  in  Boston,  to  which  each  i 
memoeV  shall  subscribe  for  at  least  one  j 
$5  share.  It  will  be  the  business  of  the 
officers  to  lay  before  the  proper  author¬ 
ities  evidence  of  any  infringement  of 
the  law. 

By  this  plan  corporate  responsibility 
limited  to  the  amount  of  subscription  by 
each  stockholder  will  be  assumed  in  case 
of  any  counter  litigation  arising  from  a 
prosecution.  It  is  believed  that  this 
risk  is  seriously  hindering  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  law  at  present. 

Misrepresentation  of  facts  concerning 
the  quantity,  quality,  method  of  manu¬ 
facture  or  production,  the  cost  of  pro-  \ 
duction,  cost  to  the  advertiser,  present ! 
or  former  price  and  their  reason,  are  the  | 
offences  that  are  made  a  misdemeanor  | 
by  the  act.  They  are  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  from  $10  to  $50.  i 


Buffalo  Newspaper  Men  in  Calgary. 

Buffalo  newspaper  men  are  drifting 
out  to  Calgary,  Alta.,  and  there  is  now 
a  little  colony  of  ex-Bison  press  men  in 
that  city.  Dick  Choate,  formerly  city 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  Courier,  is  now 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Calgary  News- 
Telegram;  A,  H.  Beckett,  who  was  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Express, 
has  become  sporting  editor  of  the  News- 
Telegram,  while  Pat  Fitter,  for  a  time 
in  the  city  room  of  the  Buffalo  News, 
is  now  doing  the  city  hall  assignment 
for  the  Calgary  paper.  G.  W.  Lemon, 
formerly  with  the  Buffalo  Express,  is 
secretary  of  the  Calgary  City  Planning 
Commission,  and  Billy  Norman,  who  did 
general  reporting  for  the  Buffalo  Ex¬ 
press  last  spring,  is  now'  doing  city  hall 
for  the  Albertan. 


Circulation  Contest. 

The  Denver  (Col.)  Times  is  conduct¬ 
ing  a  $5,000  book-lovers  contest,  which 
promises  to  be  the  most  successful  cir¬ 
culation  booster  ever  employed  by  the 
paper.  The  first  prize  consists  of  $1,000 
in  gold;  the  second,  two  building  lot,? 
valued  at  $900;  the  third,  a  $500  Emer¬ 
son  piano.  Besides  these  are  many 
smaller  prizes. 


November  9,  1912. 
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A  Gain  of  More  than  a  Million  Lines  of 
Display  Advertising  in  One  Year 

On  November  1,  1910,  THE  BOSTON  HERALD  came  under  the 
direction  of  its  present  management.  At  that  time  the  daily  circulation 
was  60,698,  the  Sunday  circulation  46,459. 

On  Nov.  1, 1912,  the  circulation  (average  for  month  of  October)  was : 

DaUy  242)139  Sunday  100)391 

(The  Herald  purchased  the  Evening  Traveler  on  July  1,  of  this  year  and  amalgamated  it  with  The 
Evening  Herald.) 

For  the  year,  Nov.  1,  1911 — Oct.  31,  1912,  The  Herald  gained  in  dis¬ 
play  advertising,  over  the  preceding  twelve-month 

1)092)144  agate  lines 

During  October  The  Herald  and  Traveler-Herald  printed, 

INCREASE  INCREASE 

Over  Oct.  1911  in  percentage 

Display  400,353  143,103  55.6 

Classified  114,033  34,161  42.8 

Total  514,336  177,264  52.6 

In  Financial  Advertising  The  Herald  is  easily  first  among  morning 
papers. 

In  Automobile  Advertising  The  Herald  and  Traveler-Herald  finished 
second  for  October,  61  agate  lines  behind  the  first  paper. 

Only  one  other  Boston  paper  has  made  gains  in  circulation  and 
advertising  comparable  to  Jthose  of  The  Herald. 

The  Herald  never  loses  an  advertiser.  It  gains  new  advertisers 
every  day.  All  of  its  advertisers  are  satisfied. 

It  means  something  when  a  paper  gains 

140,000  IN  DAILY  CIRCULATION 
40,000  IN  SUNDAY  CIRCULATION 

A  Million  Lines  in  Display  Advertising  in  one  Twelve-month 


THE  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY 

Sole  Foreign  Representatives 

NEW  YORK:  Tribune  Bldg.  ST.  LOUIS:  Frisco  Bldg. 
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WAR  ON  FRAUDULENT  ADVERTISING,  | 

The  work  now  being  done  by  the  advertis  ng  clubs  I 
to  put  an  end  to  fraudulent  advertising,  whether  it 
be  of  the  gold  brick  variety  or  just  plain  misrepre¬ 
sentation,  is  of  a  most  promising  character  and  bids 
fair  to  go  a  long  way  toward  accomplishing  the 
desired  result. 

The  vigilance  committee  idea  was  first  put  into 
operation  at  the  Boston  convention  of  the  -Asso¬ 
ciated  Advertising  Clubs  of  America  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  such  a  committee  with  .Alfred  K.  McCmn, 
an  aggressive  and  fearless  Irishman,  as  its  chair¬ 
man.  During  the  last  year  this  committee  has  issued 
warnings  to  a  number  of  advertisers  who  were  not 
telling  the  truth  and  has  caused  to  be  prosecuted  at 
least  a  score  who  were  conducting  fraudulent  | 
schemes.  ! 

At  the  Dallas  convention  the  subject  received  con¬ 
siderable  attention.  The  Advertising  Affiliation  at 
its  Rochester  convention  last  month  appointed  a 
vigilance  committee  to  take  active  measures  against 
:  advertising  frauds.  The  Syracuse  Ad  Men  have 
pledged  everyone  of  their  members  not  to  write 
unclean  or  misleading  ad  copy.  The  Spokane  .Ad 
Club  is  preparing  a  bill,  which  will  be  introduced 
in  the  next  legislature  prohibiting  misleading  and 
untruthful  advertising. 

The  clubs,  however,  are  not  the  only  force  at 
work  to  bring  about  a  reform  in  advertising.  The 
newspaper  publishers  are  doing  much  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  Many  of  them  have  adopted  rules  excluding 
fake  advertising  of  all  kinds,  including  many  patent 
medicines,  loan  sharks,  bogus  employment  agents, 
fake  mining  schemes,  medical  quacks,  clairvoyants, 
fortune  tellers,  etc.  Some  have  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  guarantee  the  character  of  the  advertisements 
appearing  •in  their  columns.  But  this,  it  must  be 
i  confessed,  is  going  a  step  beyond  the  point  which 
most  publishers  consider  expedient. 

‘  It  is,  therefore,  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  j 
i  for  men  who  live  by  their  wits  and  who  regard  the  j 
public  their  legitimate  prey,  to  secure  the  opportu-  j 
nity  to  dangle  their  alluring  bait  before  the  readers  ! 
i  of  a  respectable  and  popular  daily  newspaper.  Busi-  I 
’  ness  and  advertising  managers  have  developed  an  | 
annoying  habit  of  asking  embarrassing  questions  and  , 
‘  of  refusing  to  accept  advertisements  that  offer  enor¬ 
mous  returns  for  small  investments,  or  that  give 
something  for  nothing. 

The  time  is  certainly  coming  when  newspaper  : 
owners,  or  their  representatives,  will  act  as  censors 
of  ad\'ertising,  not  perhaps  entirely  of  their  own  i 
volition,  but  in  response  to  the  demand  of  the  pub-  j 
lie.  When  this  time  arrives  the  publishers,  instead  j 
of  seeking  advertisers,  will  themselves  be  sought  by  | 
those  who  want  to  use  their  white  space.  i 

After  all  is  said  and  done  it  seems  to  us  that  the  i 


purifying  of  newspaper  columns  of  fraudulent  ad¬ 
vertising  can  be  brought  about  by  the  publishers 
alone.  If  they  resolutely  refuse  to  admit  to  their 
mediums  tainted  or  misrepresentative  advertising, 
no  matter  what  price  is  offered  or  w'hat  influence 
is  brought  to  bear  to  secure  its  insertion,  objection¬ 
able  advertisements  will  never  again  be  seen  in  an 
.American  newspaper. 

The  burden  of  responsibility  resting  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  publisher  is  becoming  heavier  each 
year.  He  must  have  the  confidence  of  the  public 
he  serves  or  his  newspaper  is  a  failure.  In  order 
to  run  it  he  must  show  that  he  is  honest,  enter¬ 
prising  and  trustworthy.  He  must  give  a  square 
deal,  must  be  patriotic,  sympathetic  and  work  for 
the  true  interests  of  the  community.  From  the 
viewpoint  of  nine-tenths  of  the  intelligent  readers 
of  newspapers  the  publishers  are  the  sentinels  on 
the  mountain-tops,  whose  duty  it  is  to  warn  them  of 
approaching  danger. 


WHEN  PAPERS  SHOULD  BE  NON-PARTISAN. 

Many  newspaper  publishers  do  not  regard  poli¬ 
tics  in  the  same  light  as  Henry  F.  Harris,  of  the 
Richmond  (Mich.)  Review,  who,  in  a  recent  issue 
of  his  paper,  in  reply  to  a  number  of  readers  who 
have  criticized  the  Review  for  “carrying  water  on 
both  shoulders,”  said: 

The  editor  of  the  Review  feels  that  he  has  every  right  to 
his  individual  political  preferences  and  expects  to  exercise 
them  as  any  other  voter  does,  but  to  make  the  Review  a  vehi¬ 
cle  for  the  expression  of  these  views  would  be  nothing  short 
of  injustice  to  the  many  readers  of  this  paper  who  hold  con¬ 
trary  opinions.  It  is  not  the  proper  course  for  a  village  news¬ 
paper  to  become  a  partisan  for  any  cause  wherein  the  com¬ 
munity  is  honestly  divided.  All  political  differences,  like  all 
sectional  disputes,  should  be  left  to  settle  themselves  and  the 
local  newsgiaper  only  adds  fuel  to  the  flames  when  it  espouses 
either  side. 

The  day  of  the  partisan  newspaper  is  passing.  Its  opinions 
are  discounted  and  its  unfairness  is  unmasked.  It  is  yielding 
gradually  to  the  pressure  of  sane  public  opinion  and  no  longer 
bars  out  of  its  columns  the  announcements  of  the  candidates 
of  parties  which  it  opposes. 

And  yet,  in  our  opinion,  Mr.  Harris  steered  the 
right  course.  Where  there  is  but  one  newspaper  in 
a  community — and  that  newspaper  aims  to  faith¬ 
fully  represent  the  best  interests  of  all  its  citizens — 
it  should  in  politics  be  absolutely  independent.  No 
matter  what  the  individual  preferences  of  the  editor 
may  be  he  ought  to  give  all  parties  a  fair  and  equal 
consideration  in  the  columns  of  his  paper. 

The  writer  of  these  lines  was  once  the  editor  of 
the  only  daily  newspaper  in  a  city  of  23,000  inhabi¬ 
tants  and,  although  a  Republican,  he  believed  that 
in  conducting  it  as  a  non-partisan  journal  he  was 
tjest  serving  his  constituency.  That  his  policy  met 
with  the  general  approval  of  Republicans  and  Dem¬ 
ocrats  was  shown  by  the  generous  support  given 
the  paper  by  both  parties,  who  at  the  end  of  a 
heated  political  campaign  complimented  him  upon 
his  success  in  faithfully  presenting  the  arguments 
put  forth  in  behalf  of  the  state  and  presidential 
candidates  on  each  ticket. 


NEWSPAPER  MEN  AS  GOVERNORS. 

It's  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  newspaper  men 
generally  that  journalists  fared  so  well  at  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  last  Tuesday.  Never  before  in  the  history 
of  the  country  have  two  newspaper  editors  been 
elected  governors  of  States  at  the  same  time.  Arthur 
Capper,  publisher  of  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  State 
Capital  and  half  a  dozen  farm  and  home  periodicals, 
will  run  the  State  of  Kansas  during  the  next  two 
years,  and  Congressman  James  M.  Cox,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Dayton  (O.)  News  and  the  Spring- 
field  News,  will  boss  things  in  Ohio.  Martin  Glynn, 
who  is  editor  of  the  Albany  Times  Union,  will  fill 
the  office  of  lieutenant-governor  of  New  York,  hav¬ 
ing  polled  the  largest  vote  of  any  candidate  on  the 
New  York  State  ticket. 

We  have  had  newspaper  men  in  the  city  councils, 
in  the  State  Legislatures  and  in  Congress,  but  very 
few  have  occupied  the  gubernatorial  chair.  The 
only  one  whose  name  we  can  recall  at  this  moment 
is  the  late  Nelson  Dingley,  editor  of  the  Lewiston 
(Me.)  Journal,  who  served  as  governor  of  Maine 
for  two  terms,  and  afterward  won  a  distinguished 
place  as  a  statesman  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 

Journalists  ought  to  make  good  statesmen  be¬ 


cause  of  their  knowledge  of  public  affairs.  Those 
who  conduct  large  and  influential  newspapers  have 
a  wider  and  better  acquaintance  with  actual  condi¬ 
tions  and  with  the  needs  of  the  people  than  the 
lawyers  or  anybody  else.  Some  of  the  newspaper 
men  are  graduates  in  law  or  have  studied  the  sub¬ 
ject.  They  are  in  touch  with  the  municipal,  State 
and  national  administrations.  They  know  how  to 
accomplish  things. 

We  believe  that  the  administrations  of  Messrs 
Cox  and  Capper  will  be  among  the  best  Ohio  and 
Kansas  have  ever  had. 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 

"nie  United  States  is  not  the  only  country  in 
which  courses  in  journalism  have  been  established. 
Schools  for  teaching  the  subject  are  now  in  oper¬ 
ation  at  Owens  College,  Manchester;  at  University 
College,  Cork,  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  a 
movement  is  also  on  foot  to  establish  a  similar  in¬ 
stitution  at  London  University.  All  of  which  goes 
to  show  that  this  is  a  small  world  after  all. 


Please  don’t  overlook  the  fact  in  the  general 
rejoicing  that  the  good  women  of  the  land  also 
scored  a  notable  victory  on  Tuesday  when  they 
won  the  franchise  in  the  States  of  Michigan, 
Kansas,  Oregon  and  Arizona.  In  line  now  are  the 
four  new  States  and  Utah,  Wyoming,  California, 
Washington,  Idaho,  Montana  and  Colorado. 


Charles  P.  Taft,  proprietor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Times-Star,  and  owner  of  a  big  share  of  the  State 
of  Texas,  entertained  the  President  on  Tuesday 
and  heard  him  ask  the  “first  lady  of  the  land”  if 
she  would  like  a  ten,  twelve  or  fourteen-room 
house.  History  will  write  William  Howard  Taft, 
a  big  man — ^big  in  body,  big  in  brain  and  big  in 
human  sympathies. 


The  cartoonists  of  the  country  are  receiving 
hearty  congratulations  and  have  been  given  much 
credit  for  emphasizing  the  “lantern  jaw”  and  seem¬ 
ingly  “indomitable  purpose”  of  the  New  Jersey 
Governor.  The  C.  R.  Macauley  series  was  a  mas¬ 
terpiece. 


Frank  A.  Munsey,  the  cosmopolite,  and  Henry 
L.  Stoddard,  proprietor  of  The  New  York  Evening 
Mail,  spent  two  hours  with  Col.  Roosevelt  and 
Geo.  W.  Perkins  at  Oyster  Bay  on  Wednesday, 
and,  while  it  was  not  admitted,  the  continuance 
of  the  national  progressive  headquarters  on  a 
permanent  basis  was  agreed  upon. 


To  a  man  up  a  tree  it  appears  that  Collier’s 
needs  the  prophetic  vision  of  a  Hapgood,  who 
seemed  to  hear  the  rumble  of  the  on-coming 
avalanche  and  was  not  carried  away  by  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  third  termers. 


Never  in  the  history  of  the  country  have  the 
results  of  a  presidential  election  been  so  quickly 
gathered  and  published  as  this  year,  thanks  to  the 
enterprise  of  the  great  news  associations  and  the 
newspapers.  Much  of  their  success  is  due  to  service 
afforded  by  the  telegraph  and  telephone  companies, 
which  heartily  and  effectively  co-operated  with  them. 


MR.  LEITH  MAKES  A  SUGGESTION. 

Associated  Farm  Papers, 

205  Fifth  avenue,  Oct.  31,  1912. 
The  Editor  and  Publisher: 

Like  all  other  real  good  advertising  men  I  am 
interested  in  the  articles  appearing  in  your  paper 
from  the  pen  of  Thomas  E.  Dockrell.  I  think  you 
will  make  a  very  great  mistake  if  you  don’t  run 
those  in  such  shape  that  they  can  afterward  be  put 
into  booklet  form.  Most  of  us  would  be  glad  to 
have  them  for  reference.  I  hope  this  will  be  done. 

With  best  thanks  for  your  success,  believe  me,  1. 
am,  Very  sincerely  yours,  S.  E.  Leith. 


November  9,  1912. 
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PERSONALS. 


Col.  A.  J.  Blethen,  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times,  has  pre¬ 
sented  the  University  of  Washington 
with  a  set  of  chimes.  They  were  heard 
for  the  first  time  last  we.k  in  an  ad¬ 
mirable  and  impressive  program. 


Col.  Robert  Ewing,  publisher  of  the 
New  Orleans  States,  who  rendered  the 
Democratic  cause  efficient  service  as 
chairman  of  the  Press  Contribution 
Committee,  has  been  mentioned  in  the 
press  dispatches  since  election  as  being 
considered  by  the  President-elect’s  ad¬ 
visors  for  the  Postmaster  Generalship. 

.'Mexander  .A.  McCormick,  former 
general  manager  of  the  Chicago  Rec¬ 
ord-Herald  and  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Post  and  the  Indianapol  s 
Star,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  County  Commission¬ 
ers.  He  is  about  the  only  candidate  on 
the  Republican  and  Bull  Moose  tickets 
to  pull  through,  and  his  election  is  no 
doubt  due  to  extensive  advertising  in 
the  Chicago  papers. 


Josephus  Daniels,  proprietor  of  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Observer, 
has  been  mentioned  by  the  Wilson  cabi¬ 
net  slate  makers  as  available  timber 
for  the  portfolio  of  the  navy. 


James  A.  MacDonald,  managing  editor 
of  the  Toronto  (Canada)  Globe,  spoke 
to  a  large  gathcrine  of  business  men  at 
the  Lyric  Theater,  Baltimore,  last  week, 
on  “Baltimore’s  Place  in  the  World.” 


Mrs.  John  K.  hYeeman  was  the 
editor-in-chief  for  the  issue  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.  Y.)  Progressive,  that  appeared 
Oct.  31. 


Hugh  M.  Durigan  for  the  past  year 
connected  with  the  editorial  department 
of  the  Knickerbocker  Press,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  has  resigned  to  become  district 
agent  of  the  Fidelity  Mutual  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Co. 


T.  A.  Daily,  a  well-known  Philadel¬ 
phia  newspaper  man  and  “dago”  poet, 
is  bringing  out  a  third  volume  of  verse. 
It  is  entitled  “Madrigoli,”  and  contains 
his  latest  ventures  in  Italian,  Irish  and 
other  dialects. 


C.  G.  Brouham,  former  city  editor 
of  the  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Times, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Duluth 
(Minn.)  News.-Tribune. 


Thomas  W.  Gerber,  of  the  .'Anaconda 
(Mont.)  Standard,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  news  staff  of  the  Salem  (Ore.) 
Statesman. 


G.  .\shley  De  Witt,  until  recently  con¬ 
nected  with  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Chicago  Examiner,  has  been  oppointed 
managing  editor  of  the  Joliet  (Wis.) 
Herald. 


Fred  A.  Grimes,  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  has  been  appointed  city  effitor 
of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Times. 


Elmer  E.  Clarke,  publisher  of  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  Democrat,  at  Little  Rock,  re¬ 
turned  last  week  from  a  three  weeks’ 
business  trip  through  the  North  and 
East. 


G.  N.  Palmer,  general  manager  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  is  in  New  York 
on  a  three  weeks’  business  trip.  While 
here  Mr.  Palmer  will  call  on  the  leadin'/ 
general  advertisers  and  advertising 
agents  in  the  East. 


J.  F.  Baldwin,  who  has  been  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Times  and  News,  has  resigned  to  become 
editor  of  the  Benton  Harbor  Leader,  an 
evening  daily  to  appear  Nov.  15. 


S.  W.  Kluttz,  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Daily- 
Herald  for  a  number  of  years,  has  be  n 
appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News. 


NEW  YORK  TOWN. 

Stephen  Gilchrist,  formerly  of  the  De¬ 
troit  F'ree  Press  and  the  Denver  Post, 
is  now  on  the  editorial  stalf  of  the 
Evening  World. 

Dave  Morrissey,  formerly  ship  news 
man  of  the  Evening  Globe,  is  nuw  on 
the  copy  desk. 

Charles  S.  Trimmer,  who  recently 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Mail,  has  been 
assigned  to  cover  ship  news. 


Frederick  Courtenay  Barber  has  re¬ 
signed  as  night  city  editor  of  the  Press. 
He  was  formerly  city  editor  of  the 
.Morning  Telegraph. 


Carl  Downing,  formerly  of  the  Globe, 
and  later  of  the  Mail,  left  for  Wash¬ 
ington  Thursday,  where  he  will  act  as 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Press. 


Louis  Seybold,  political  editor  of  the 
New  York  World,  sailed  for  Europe  on 
a  two  months’  vacation  on  Thursday. 


Edith  Ebey,  young  and  pretty,  is  the 
newly  recruited  fashion  artist  of  the 
Evening  Mail.  Like  many  of  the  well- 
known  newspaper  artists,  she  hails  from 
'Frisco,  where  she  received  her  first  art 
education.  She  spent  several  y^ars 
studying  art  in  Paris,  ‘there  specialized 
on  fashions.  She  has  created  the  new 
fashion  department  on  the  Mail,  accom¬ 
panying  her  drawings  with  brief  signed 
daily  story. 


WEDDING  BELLS. 

John  Tyres,  editor  of  the  .\lamo 
(Tenn.)  Signal-Courier,  and  Miss  .Mary 
L.  Etheridge,  of  Paris,  were  married  in 
that  town  last  week. 


Mrs.  Lawrence  A.  Warwick,  general 
manager  of  the  Keokuk  (la.)  Daily 
Constitution-Democrat,  and  J.  M.  Hay- 
ner,  a  lumberman  of  Branchville,  S.  C., 
were  united  in  marriage  at  the  former’s 
home  on  Oct.  30. 


The  marriage  of  Law-rence  Giswold, 
of  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  and  Miss  Harriet 
Cheno-,  of  Mystic,  Conn.,  took  place  at 
New  Tlritain,  Conn.,  on  Oct.  3(1.  The 
bridegroom  is  a  graduate  of  the  Batavia 
high  school  and  of  Dartmouth  College, 
N.  H..  and  is  one  of  the  editors  of 
Printers’  Ink. 


CIRCULATION  PERSONALS, 

F.  M.  Ball,  subscription  manager  of 
the  Crowell  Pub.  Co.,  has  removed  his 
office  from  Springfield,  O.,  to  New  York 
City. 


Harry  B.  Clark  has  resigned  as  west¬ 
ern  circulation  manager  of  the  Orange 
Judd  Co.  to  accept  a  similar  position 
with  the  Capper  publications  at  Topeka. 
Fred  Clark,  former  circulation  manager 
of  the  Northwest  Fcirmstead  at  Minne¬ 
apolis,  has  become  circulation  manager 
at  the  Orange  Judd  Chicago  office,  and 
Bert  Lehman,  former  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager  at  the  Chicago  office,  be¬ 
comes  circulation  manager  of  the  Farm¬ 
stead  at  Minneapolis. 


Give  Dinner  to  Artist  J.  C.  Poole. 

Friends  of  John  C.  Poole,  who  has 
been  connected  with  the  art  department 
of  the  Spokesman-Review  for  several 
years,  gave  a  farewell  dinner  in  his 
honor  at  Davenport’s  on  the  evening 
of  October  25.  Mr.  Poole  left  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Sunday  for  Honolulu,  where  he 
is  to  follow  his  profession.  The  follow¬ 
ing  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  were  present:  .■\rthur 

Wonsettler,  W.  C.  Morris,  J.  C.  Alston, 
Guy  R.  Kingsley,  H.  R.  Chapin,  R.  S. 
Boynton,  W.  C.  Tuttle,  John  McKinley. 
S.  Clark  Patchin,  F.  P.  Noble  and  C.  W. 
Talbot. 


Advance  Editor  Fined  for  Assault. 

E.  D.  Pickett,  editor  of  the  .\merican 
.Advance,  Chicago,  a  Prohibition  publi¬ 


cation,  was  fined  twenty-five  dollars  by 
Municipal  Judge  Hopkins  on  a  charge 
of  assault  with  a  deadly  weapon  pre¬ 
ferred  by  Axel  Gustafson.  Gustafson 
formerlv  was  employed  by  Pickett  and 
he  testified  that  the  latter  struck  him 
over  the  right  eye  with  a  chair  when  he 
went  to  collect  some  back  salary. 


OBITUARY  NOTES. 

William  F'rancis  Trayes,  40  years 
old,  for  several  years  managing  editor 
of  the  Menominee  (Mich.)  Herald- 
Leader,  d:ed  last  Sunday  from  gangrene 
of  the  lungs.  He  was  a  son  of  the  late 
J.  B.  Trayes,  owner  and  editor  of  the 
Port  Hope  (Ont.)  Times,  and  nephew 
of  William  Trayes,  of  the  Boston  Globe. 
Previous  to  coming  to  Menominee  he 
was  managing  editor  of  the  Evening 
Copper  Journal  of  Hancock. 


John  O.  K.  Roberts,  founder  and 
editor  of  the  Phoenixville  (Pa.)  Mes¬ 
senger,  died  in  a  hospital  in  that  town 
on  Saturday,  in  his  77th  year.  He  was 
born  in  England. 


Charles  O.  Fenton,  age  49,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Logansport  (Ind.) 
Times,  died  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Oct. 
30,  after  a  short  illness.  He  had  been 
in  failing  health  for  some  time,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  his  European  trip,  entered  a 
sanatorium  in  September. 

Harry  J.  Schropp,  treasurer  of  the 
Lebanon  (Pa.)  News,  died  at  his  home 
on  Oct.  30  from  a  complication  of  dis¬ 
eases.  He  was  sixty-six  years  old. 

Fr.ank  Conover,  formerly  managing 
editor  of  the  Dayton  (O.)  Herald,  died 
of  tuberculosis  last  Thursday.  He  was 
a  well-known  lawyer  in  Dayton,  and  had 
been  engaged  in  newspaper  work  to  a 
great  extent. 


F'rei  ERICK  J.  Land,  pioneer  newspaper 
writer  of  Denver,  Col.,  died  in  Casa 
Verdugo,  a  suburb  of  Los  Angeles,  last 
Monday.  In  the  early  days  Land  was 
employed  on  the  Denver  Republican  and 
•n  1884  he  established  the  Press  at  Mont 
rose,  Col.  He  was  58  years  of  age. 

Frank  N.  Stephens,  fifty-three  years 
old,  formerly  business  manager  of  the 
Seneca  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Journal 
and  recently  engaged  in  the  automobile 
business  in  New  York  City,  died  a1 
Rutherford.  N.  J.,  last  week  as  the  re 
suit  of  an  operation. 

Reese  Marshall  Newport,  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  died  in  Greenwich,  Conn., 
Saturday  of  pneumonia.  He  was  sev¬ 
enty-five  years  old  and  when  a  young 
man  volunteered  for  service  in  the  Civ  l 
War.  After  the  war  Mr.  Newport  bet 
came  the  editor  of  a  Baltimore  news^ 
paper  and  later  engaged  in  business  in 
St.  Paul. 


William  Dittman,  for  thirty  years  a 
resident  of  Minneapolis,  died  last  week 
in  that  city.  Mr.  Dittmann  was  editor 
of  the  Freie  Presse  Herold  from  1997 
untM  1910,  when  he  left  for  Helena, 
Mont.,  to  edit  a  German  paper  there. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Chicago — New  York — Philadel- 
THE  BL.\CK  phia,  for  20  years  the  coal 
I)I.\MOND  trades’  leading  journal.  Write 
for  rates. 


DAILY  NEWS 

Reports  for  evening  papers,  advance  news,  mail 
service,  special  and  Chicago  news.  YARD’S 
NEWS  BUREAU.  1«7  W.  Washington  St..  Chi 
cago.  Ill. 

LINOTYPE  MACHINES 

All  models,  bought  and  sold.  Complete  line  ot 
Printers’  machinery  and  supplies  on  hand  foi 
immediate  shipment. 

RICH  ft  McLEAN. 

51  Cliff  St..  New  York. 


MR.  EDITOR: 

How  are  things  going  about  your  office?  Are 
you  sure  conditions  will  not  warrant  a  degree 
of  systematizing,  readjustment,  or  economizing 
fer  getting  better  results  with  the  same  or  possi¬ 
bly  leys  expenditures?  Have  a  quarter  cen¬ 
tury’s  exnerience  in  all  points  of  newspaper 
work,  might  be  able  to  help  you.  Troubles  con¬ 
fidential.  no  (barge  for  listening.  Address 
"P.OX  148,’’  care  The  Editor  and'Publisher. 


Buys  nine-tenths  of  stock  of  only  daily 
newspaper  in  thriving  middle  wc'l 
manufacturing  city.  .Annual  volume 
of  business  over  $20,000.  .\fter  pay- 
ii.g  two  owners’  salaries,  totaling  $-'>i» 
per  week,  showed  a  profit  of  over 
$5,000  in  year  just  ended. 

Proposition  E.  Z., 


Newspaper  Broker 
277  Broadway  New  York 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Advertisements  under  this  classification  teill  cost 
Ic.  per  Word;  Display,  lie.  per  Agate  Line. 


EXPERIENCED  DAILY 

newspaper  man  wants  a  position  on  daily  paper 
as  editor  or  editorial  writer.  W.  E.  ADAIr, 
2049  North  19th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


AGENCY  OFFICE  MAN, 

Thoroughly  experienced  in  figuring  estimates, 
rates,  billing,  etc.,  also  competent  bookkeeper; 
married,  age  26;  wishes  to  connect  with  first- 
class  advertising  or  special  agency.  Address 
“BOX  502,’’  care  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR. 

Young,  absolutely  first-class  man  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  desires  change;  fully  able  to  direct  suc¬ 
cessfully  every  department  of  publication;  best 
references;  now  in  charge  of  prominent  after¬ 
noon  paper.  Address  ‘T.  M.  G.,”  care  The 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


Editorial  writer,  with  New  York  ex¬ 
perience  and  good  address,  at  present 
employed,  desires  change  for  legitimate 
reasons;  association  with  first-class  me¬ 
dium  only  considered;  experienced 
along  art,  typographical  and  makeup 
lines,  in  general  editorial  work,  ad 
writing  and  in  layout  designing;  out- 
of-town  assignments  covered;  satisfac¬ 
tory  references.  Address  “BLOOM¬ 
FIELD,”  care  The  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRODUCER. 

Advertising  solicitor  with  excellent  recorvi 
seeks  correspondence  with  a  newspaper  in  or 
within  fiftv  miles  of  New  York  City.  Address 
“HUSTLER,”  care  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

WANTED — For  a  daily  paper  in  a  community 
of  15,000  to  20,000,  who  can  double  our  circu¬ 
lation — even  if  it  takes  six  months.  Furnish 
and  carry  out  your  own  plans.  Straight  salary 
for  the  time  employed.  If  you  can  deliver  the 
goods,  you  are  the  man  we  want.  Any  legiti¬ 
mate  plan  agreeable  to  us.  And  as  many  plans 
as  you  care  to  use.  In  short — no  hobbles  on 
your  work — just  go  to  it  and  produce  results. 
You  can  begin  to-morrow  if  you  want  to  but 
must  start  within  thfrty  days.  Address  “BIT- 
NER.”  P.  O.  Box  986,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


A  GREAT  CHANCE 

for  a  circulation  manager  who  can  get  quick 
circulation  in  a  large  thriving  city.  Immediate 
connection,  .\ddress  “H.  H.,”  care  The  Editor 
AND  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


NEW  FIELD. 

A  successful  American  publisher,  controlling 
American  company  which  owns  two  publica¬ 
tions  in  a  prosperous  Latin- American  country 
and  also  a  paying  social  directory,  wants  more 
capital,  and  will  sell  substantial  interest  to  prac¬ 
tical  man  understanding  all  departments;  ha.s 
valuable  government  contract;  none'but  trained 
men  need  apply.  Write  for  appointment  with 
manager.  New  York  Office,  to  “A.  B.,”  care 
The  Editor  and  Publisher. 


NOW  IS  A  GOOD  TIME 

to  buy  b  publishing  buainess.  Several  good 
chances  available.  HARRIS-DIBBLE  COM¬ 
PANY.  7X  West  SSd  St.  New  York. 


FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE— PHOTOGRAPHS. 

1.000  photographs,  with  data  for  magazine  nr 
newspaper  articles,  from  all  parts  of  -the  world; 
all  subjects.  Send  for  complete  list.  E.  L. 
BRIGGS,  Steinway  Hall  Building,  Chicaga 
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INDIANA  UNIVERSITY  COURSE. 


One  Hundred  and  Two  Students 
Studying  JoumalUm  Under 
Professor  Piercy. 

The  Department  of  Journalism  of  In¬ 
diana  University,  at  Bloomington,  Ind., 
of  which  Prof.  J.  W.  Piercy  is  director, 
has  enrolled  102  students  in  the  courses 
devoted  to  theory,  practical  work  on  the 
Indiana  Standard,  a  daily  newspaper  is¬ 
sued  at  the  uni\’ersity,  publicity  and  ad¬ 
vertising  and  the  short  story.  The  In¬ 
diana  Student  is  a  bright,  newsy  sheet 
of  four  pages  devoted  to  university  news, 
with  an  occasional  dispatch  from  the 
outside  world  when  anything  important 
happens.  It  has  dramatic  and  sporting 
departments,  which  are  well  conducted. 
The  work  done  by  the  students  in  the 
several  classes  shows  that  the  instruc¬ 
tion  given  is  of  a  most  practical  char¬ 
acter. 

Last  winter  a  course  in  advertising 
was  introduced  which  has  proved  popu¬ 
lar  with  the  students,  thirty-five  of 
whom  are  taking  it  this  season.  Dr. 
Haggerty,  of  the  Department  of  Phil¬ 
osophy,  is  at  present  delivering  a  course 
of  six  lectures  on  the  psycholog>'  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  During  the  winter  the  course 
of  ten  illustrated  lantern  slide  lectures, 
prepared  by  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  America,  will  be  given. 

THE  VIGILANCE  COMMITTEE. 


Will  Hold  a  Two-dayt’  Conference 
at  Cleveland,  Nov.  22  and  23. 

The  National  Vigilance  Committee  of 
the  .Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
.America  will  hold  a  two-day  conference 
at  Cleveland,  O.,  Nov.  22  and  23. 

The  committee  has  been  vigorously, 
though  quietly,  prosecuting  its  plans 
since  .August  with  encouraging  results. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  conference 
will  be  the  delivery  by  the  author,  Karl 
Murchey,  of  the  Detroit  Times,  of  the 
committee’s  new  illustrated  lecture  on 
fraudulent  advertising,  which  will  there¬ 
after  be  available  to  all  adN'ertising 
clubs. 

The  committee  is  urging  all  clubs  not 
having  done  so  to  organize  local  vigi- 
la.nce  committees  to  co-operate  with  the 
national  committee. 


Sphinx  Club  Dinner  Speaker*. 

The  next  monthly  dinner  of  the 
Sphinx  Club  promises  to  be  a  notable 
and  most  interesting  one.  The  subject 
for  consideration  is  “The  Ethics  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,”  which  will  be  discussed  by 
Dr.  Talcott  Williams,  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  under  the  title  of  “The  News¬ 
paper  as  a  Unit Robert  J.  Collier,  of 
Collier’s,  under  the  title  “Honesty  in  Ad¬ 
vertising,”  and  Louis  Wiley,  business 
manager  of  the  New  York  Times,  will 
contribute  from  his  store  of  knowledge 
and  experience  in  the  business  office  of 
the  newspaper.  Collin  Armstrong,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  club,  will  act  as  toastmaster. 


Visiting  newspaper  men,  who  will 
go  to  Houston,  Tex.,  on  No-Tsu-Oh’s 
Press  Daj^  November  12,  will  be  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  time  of  their  lives,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  plans  being  formulated 
by  Chairman  H.  T.  Warner  and  his 
committee  of  newspaper  men  engaged 
in  making  the  arrangements. 


THE  NEWS 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Circulation  for  Aug.,  1912 

99,211 

The  Leading  DISPLAY  and 
CLASSIFIED  Advertising 
Medium  in  New  York  State 
outside  of  New  York  City. 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  Prop’r 


RELLY-SMITH  CO., 

Ckiuw* 

PaofU*  GaaBUt. 


Foreicn  RcfH'McaUdvM 
New  York  City 
220  Rftk  Aveauc 


NEW  YORK  NEWSPAPER  ADVER- 
TISING  RECORD. 


For  October,  1912  and  1911,  in 


Agate  Line*.* 


i  l*a|>er. 

1912. 

1911. 

']  Herald  . 

.  875,116 

1,039,787 

1  World  . 

.1,163,613 

1,224,212  , 

1  Tribune  . 

.  260.66N 

282,966  ' 

'  1  rihune  Sunday  Mag.. 

.  18,9.)0 

Times  . 

.  853,599 

806,413  : 

Sun  . 

.  390,145 

395,022  ' 

.Xmerican  . 

.  838,342 

867,376 

•American  Sunday  Mag. 

.  12,336 

Press  . 

.  190,145 

249,709 

•  Evening  Post . 

.  274,231 

298,516  i 

1  Evening  Mail . 

.  424,024 

430,967  i 

1  Globe  . 

.  474,290 

451,966  ' 

1  Evening  Sun . 

.  326,149 

267,676 

1  Evening  World . 

.  691,.578 

578,997 

Telegram  . 

.  589,282 

582,792  ! 

Evening  Journal . 

.  790,487 

572,999  i 

Itrooklvn  Eagle . 

.  856,980 

942,390  ' 

Staats-^eitung  . 

.  499,679 

458,074  j 

1  *  Compiled  by  the  statistical  de|xartment  of  : 

the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

CHICAGO  NEWSPAPER  ADVER- 1 
TISING. 


For  October,  1912  and 

1911,  in  : 

Standard 

Columns 

DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 

EDITIONS  AGGREGATED. 

Paper. 

1912. 

1911.  i 

Tribune  . 

. ..  388.3.00 

3627.77 

Record-lierald  . 

...  1915.38 

2239.77 

Examiner  . 

. ..  2234.97 

2815.91 

Inter-Ocean  . 

. .  910.95 

1123.63  ! 

DAILY  EDITION^ 

SUNDAY  OMITTED.  i 

Paper. 

1912. 

1911.  i 

Daily  News  t . 

..  3112.63 

2827.10 

Tribune  . 

..  2480.89 

1969.09 

Kecord-Heraid  . 

..  1147.45 

1236.40  : 

Examiner  . 

..  1300.49 

1567.91 

Inter-Ocean  . 

..  .566.41 

621.49  ! 

Post  t  . 

. .  864.50 

837.60 

American  t  . 

..  1229.81 

1162.81  ; 

Journal  t  . 

..  1370.23 

1175.89 

*  Compiled  by  the  statistical  bureau  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News, 
t  No  Sunday  editions. 


BARBOUR  JOINS  NEWITT  CO. 


Adverti*ing  Expert  Become*  Vice- 
Pre*ident  of  Well-known  Lo* 
Angele*  Organixation. 

.Announcement  is  made  by  the  Newitt 
Advertising  Co.,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal., ; 
that  W.  McK.  Barbour  has  taken  over 
the  holdings  of  certain  stockholders  and 
become  vice-president  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Barbour  is  well  known  in  national 
advertising  circles,  having  for  the  past 
four  years  been  manager  of  advertising  ^ 
for  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune, ; 
prior  to  which  time  he  held  a  like  posi- 1 
tion  with  the  Minneapolis  Journal,  of  j 
which  he  was  part  owner. 

Early  this  summer  he  went  to  Los ' 
Angeles  as  assistant  to  the  publisher  of  i 
the  Tribune,  but  the  opportunities  of  the  I 
Newitt  agency — as  Mr.  Barbour  saw ' 
them — so  impressed  him  that  he  has  re- 1 
signed  his  position  and  acquired  an  in- 1 
terest  in  the  concern  of  his  choice.  j 

A.  Carman  Smith  is  president  and  j 
general  manager  of  the  Newitt  com-  j 
pany,  with  which  he  has  been  associated  | 
for  the  past  seven  years.  j 


Hi*  Bluff  Called. 

(From  the  Boston  Tr*nscript) 

“So  you  advertised  for  your  lost  purse,  pre¬ 
tending  that  the  person  who  found  it  wa* 
recognized  ?” 

"yes." 

“How  did  the  bluff  work?” 

"Didn’t  work  at  all.  Next  day  this  »d  »P- 
peared  in  the  same  paper;  ’The  recognized  gen- 
tlcasan  who  picked  up  the  purse  on  Boylston 
•treat  requests  the  loser  to  call  at  hi*  houae.’  ” 


In  Omaha 
In  St.  Paul 
In  Minneapolis 

The  Daily  News 

of  course 

Beat  Adverti*inK  Buy*  in  the  Beat  Cities 
of  the  Middle  West 

Steady  Advertiainx  Increase*  and  Regular 
Renewals  Prove  Our  Claims 

Foreign  Advertising  Department. 

C.  D.  BERTOLET,  Manager. 

Kansas  City,  Btwee  Bldg.,  Nev-  York, 

O.  G.  Davie*.  Chicago.  J.  F.  Antisdeu 


BUMPER  CROPS 
Now  Get  Yours 


DEATH  OF  EX-SENATOR  WILSON. 

Ex-Senator  John  L.  Wilson,  half 
owner  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post- 
Intelligencer,  died  very  suddenly  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  on  Wednesday,  of 
angina  pectoris,  after  an  illness  of  an 
hour.  His  body  was  taken  to  his  birth¬ 
place,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  for  burial. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  one  of  the  foremost 
men  of  Washington,  having  represented 
that  State  in  both  branches  of  Congress. 
He  was  born  in  Crawfordsville,  Aug.  7, 
18o0,  and  graduated  from  Wabash  Col¬ 
lege  with  the  degree  of  A.B.  He  served 
in  the  Indiana  House  of  Representatives 
and  subsequently  went  to  Washington, 
where  he  became  interested  in  the  Post- 
Intelligencer,  which  he  eventually  pur¬ 
chased. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  appointed  receiver  of 
public  moneys  for  that  State  and  rep¬ 
resented  it  in  the  National  House  of 
Representatives  from  1889  to  1895.  He 
was  appointed  United  States  Senator  in 
1895,  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  retired  in 
1899. 

Recently  he  sold  a  half  interest 
in  the  Post-Irtclligencer  to  Alonzo 
Seeman  Taylor,  president  of  the  Union 
Trust  Co.,  of  Everett,  Wash.,  after  ac¬ 
quiring  all  but  a  small  holding  of  the 
stock  of  his  son-in-law,  W.  W.  Chapin, 
now  in  charge  of  the  San  Francisco 
Call. 


BUSINESS  NOTES. 

Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler  report  an 
active  business  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
They  have  placed  there  a  number  of 
Babcock  drum  and  optinius  presses 
during  the  last  year  and  have  equipped 
several  good-sized  offices  throughout 
with  type,  material  and  other  machinery. 

Profitable  Farming,  of  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  which  has  been  in  the  receiver’s 
hands  since  Aug.  3,  will  be  sold  at 
auction  on  Nov.  11.  The  paper  has  a 
mailing  list  of  60,000.  In  September, 
1911,  the  paper  carried  3,200  lines,  in 
1912  11,400  lines. 


888,664  J::: 

The  net  gain  in  paid  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the 

HOUSTON 

CHRONICLE 

at  absolutely  uniform  rates 
in  its  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1912. 

Local 

Display  . .  .366,240  Gain 
Foreign 

Display  ...239,176  Gain 
Classified  . .  .283,248  Gain 

Total . 888,664  Gain 

This  is  the  greatest  gain 
in  the  same  period  of  any 
newspaper  in  the  South¬ 
west,  and  perhaps  for  the 
entire  country  for  papers 
of  its  class. 

Circulation — 

29,940  Daily 
35,378  Sunday 

The  largest  verified  circu¬ 
lation  in  Texas. 


Making  Advertising  History 

Increase  in  Advertising  Carried  by  The  De¬ 
troit  News  Over  Other  Week  Day  Papers 
During  October,  1912. 


Detroit  News  (evenings)  . 64,723  inches 

Increase  over  same  month,  1911  . 11,936  inches 

Increase  of  nearest  competitor  .  5,704  inches 

Increase  of  News’  three  week  day  compet¬ 
itors  combined  .  5,829  inches 


The  record  of  advertising  carried  by  Detroit  papers  adds  one  more  to 
the  long'  list  of  increases  in  the  lead  of  The  Detroit  News  over  all  com¬ 
petitors,  and  is  especially  noteworthy  in  that  The  News  has  broken  all 
previous  records  of  any  Detroit  paper,  in  point  of  advertising  carried  dur¬ 
ing  one  month,  and  in  increase  over  the  same  month  of  the  previous  year. 

The  News  jumped  up  more  than  11,900  inches  over  October,  1911, 
which  is  more  than  double  the  increase  of  its  nearest  competitor,  and,  in 
fact,  of  all  three  week  day  competitors  combined. 

But  the  figures  only  tell  part  of  the  whole  truth.  The  Detroit  News 
was  compelled  to  forego  much  proffered  advertising  copy  for  lack  of 
available  space.  Every  Friday  in  October  several  hundred  inches  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  were  omitted.  . 

The  Detroit  News  does  not  point  to  these  conditions  boastfully,  but  it 
wants  advertisers  to  be  conversant  with  such  convincing  proof  that  the 
paper  with  the  biggest  circulation  must  and  docs  produce  the  most  results. 

Advertisers  in  The  Detroit  News  and  News  Tribune  are  guaranteed  in 
net  paid  circulation: 

The  Detroit  News  Over  .  ,  .  140,000 

The  Detroit  News  Tribune  Over  .  23,000 

News  and  News  Tribune  WMk“D^y.  •  •  •  163,000 
The  Detroit  News  Tribune  Over  .  100,000 
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When  the  Country 
Went  Democratic 

And  Its  Bearing  on  the  Newspapers  in  the 
Western  Part  of  Pennsylvania ! 


(1)  Only  two  newspapers  in  Western  Pennsylvania  supported  Wilson  from  start  to  finish. 

The  Pittsburgh  Post  (Every  Morning  and  Sunday) 

The  Pittsburgh  Sun  (Every  Afternoon) 

(2)  The  Post  and  The  Sun  fought  for  Democracy  single-handed  and  helped  to  achieve  a 
great  victory. 

(3)  The  two  newspapers  have  a  National  reputation  and  rank  highest  in  their  own  com¬ 
munity  as  REAL  newspapers. 

(4)  Pittsburgh  never  before  saw  such  progressive  newspaper  making  as  is  now  exemplified 
in  The  Post  and  The  Sun. 

(5)  When  The  Post  and  The  Sun  set  out  to  have  Wilson  win  they  went  to  it  and  did  things. 
These  papers  put  their  policy  over  with  powerful  editorials,  striking  cartoons,  fair  treat¬ 
ment  for  all  candidates  and — their  powerful  influence  in  the  community. 

(6)  The  Post  and  The  Sun  are  Pittsburgh  products  by  Pittsburgh  men.  Democrats  read 
The  Post  and  The  Sun — they  must  in  order  to  get  the  Democratic  news.  Republicans  and 
Progressives  are  compelled  to  read  The  Post  and  The  Sun  in  order  to  get  true  news. 

(7)  Local  Advertisers  in  Pittsburgh  use  The  Post  and  The  Sun,  and  the  great  increase  in 
advertising  since  the  first  of  January  shows  that  Pittsburgh  merchants  realize  their  popu¬ 
larity  and  strength  with  their  readers. 

(8)  National  advertisers,  in  order  to  reach  the  1,000,000  homefolks  of  Greater  Pittsburgh, 
must  use  two  home  newspapers. 

The  Pittsburgh  Post  (2C  Every  Morning  and  5c  Sunday) 

The  Pittsburgh  Sun  (ic  Every  Afternoon  Except  Sunday) 


Cone,  Lorenzen  &  Woodman,' 
Foreign  Advertising  Representatives, 
Brunswick  Bldg.,  New  York. 

Mailers  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


Emil  M.  Scholz, 
General  Manager, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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NEWSPAPER— MAGAZINE 

{Continui’d  from  page  o. ) 

expect  it  will  be,  the  credit  will  be  due 
mainly  to  them.  There  never  was  a 
time  lor  greater  confidence  in  the  essen¬ 
tial  soundness  of  the  press  on  any  im¬ 
portant  non-partisan  question.  If  we 
shall  ever  succeed  in  removing  from  the 
city  of  New  York  the  blot  of  graft,  now 
so  conspicuous  in  its  escutcheon,  it  will 
be  by  the  co-operating  enterprise  and 
persistence  of  the  great  metropolitan 
journals. 

lOUk.VALISTIC  RECRUIT.S  TO  M  .\G.^ZI.^•ES. 

If  anyone  should  ask  what  all  this 
has  to  do  with  the  magazine  and  its 
responsibilities,  it  may  be  said  that  not 
only  are  the  new  magazines  showing, 
some  the  faults,  some  the  virtues  of  the 
newspaper — and  some  both — but  that  it 
is  largely  from  daily  jonmatism  that  the 
staffs  of  the  magazines  are  recruited. 
Though  the  percentage  of  recruits  is 
necessarily  small,  the  character  of  them 
is  not  negligible  in  any  consideration  of 
a  field  which  in  turn  is  being  invaded 
more  and  more  by  the  daily,  and  espe¬ 
cially  by  the  Sunday  journal.  More¬ 
over,  the  best  preparation  that  I  know 
for  magazine  writing  and  editing  is  the 
sifting  discipline  of  journalism. 

Time  would  fail  to  enumerate  the  well- 
known  men  who  have  entered  .'\merican 
literature  by  this  gate.  (That  would  be 
a  good  theme  for  a  paper  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum — and  a  hopeful  one  it  would 
be.)  1  believe  one  project  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  embodies  just"  such  prac¬ 
tical  work  My  experience  is  that  col¬ 
lege  journalists  are  better  equipped  fot 
magazine  work  than  thase_of  the  noti- 
collegiate  class  that  come  direct  from 
the  reporter’s  desk. 

THEIR  RE.SPO.VSIBILITIES. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  magazine 
are  chiefly  those  that  affect  its  readers — 
that  is,  the  public,  on  the  theory  that 
every  periodical  is  a  public  trust — a  test 
from  which  no  respectable  editor  will 
shrink.  There  are  other  responsibilities 
connected  with  a  magazine — including 
one  upon  which  little  has  ever  been  said 
— the  unwritten  obligation  of  the  con¬ 
tributor  to  aid  the  ^itor  to  attain  his 
ideal  article,  which  I  hold  to  be  one 
that  shall  interest  the  reader  who  knows 
all  about  the  subject  ana  the  reader  who 
knows  nothing  about  it.  But  to-day  I 
shall  consider  my  topic  only  in  three 
aspects :  the  responsiWlity,  first  for  ac¬ 
curacy,  second  for  impartiality  and  last 
of  all  for  tone. 

In  the  point  of  accuracy  the  obliga¬ 
tion  rests  equally  upon  newspaper  and 
magazine,  with  a  larger  allowance  to 
the  former  for  haste  of  preparation.  If 
the  last  form  of  a  daily  is  caught  up  in 
the  rush  of  belated  new’s  that  must  be 
crowded  in,  so  there  are  “last  moments” 
in  the  magazine,  with  a  smaller  office 
force  to  draw  upon.  Still,  much  may  be 
expected  of  the  discipline  and  the  habit 
of  accuracy.  In  these  days  of  authori¬ 
tative  writing  the  author  mav  fairly  be 
assumed  to  be  an  expert,  though  the 
most  serious  errors  1  have  ever  known 
have  been  made  by  men  who  “ought  to 
have  known  better.’’  .\mong  much  of 
larger  importance  that  I  learned  from 
my  able,  just  and  scrupulous  predeces¬ 
sor.  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  was  the 
ethics  of  technical  accuracy ;  the  scru¬ 
tiny  of  names,  dates,  and  the  accents 
and  spelling  of  foreign  words;  minute 
faithfulness  in  quotation;  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  common  errors  and  awkward¬ 
nesses  ;  intelligent  punctuation ;  logical 
jiaragp'aphing,  and  many  other  conven¬ 
tions  of  composition  that  show  only  by 
their  absence,  and  therefore  are  re¬ 
garded  as  the  anise,  mint  and  cummin 
of  literary  composition.  .\las,  no  one 
praises  good  proofreading,  but  ah — let 
him  encounter  the  bad!  Few  know  the 
trouble  that  is  taken  fty  magazine  edi¬ 
tors  to  run  an  error  to  earth ;  fewer  still 
know  the  humiliation  that  follows  upon 
blunder.  The  rule  should  be,  take  noth¬ 
ing  for  granted;  challenge  everything. 
There  are  forgotten  faithful  ones  in 
printing  offices,  without  whose  aid  some 
well-known  authors,  and  some  of  us  edi¬ 
tors,  would  often  have  made  a  sorry 
sight. 


THE  BEST  COMIC  ISSUED 

SCOOP 

The  International  Syndicate,  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Special  Service  Co. 

Composed  of  Men  and  Women  of  Newspaper 
Experience,  Ability  and  InteKrity 

EXPERTS  and  SPECIALISTS  in  CIRCULATION  CONTESTS 
Write  for  detaUs,  etc..  Room  33,  23  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


For  Washington  Correspondence 

write 

AMERICAN  TELEGRAPH  PRESS 
District  National  Bank  Building;  '>Vashing;ton,  D.  C. 


NEED  OF  TEACHING. 

But  much  can  be  taught  about  writ¬ 
ing,  and  to  judge  by  manuscripts  re¬ 
ceived  much  needs  to  be  taught.  Some¬ 
times  it  seems  as  though  we  are  in  an 
'  ignorant,  undisciplined  and  insurgent 
!  age,  with  Youth  at  the  prow  and  Pleas¬ 
ure  at  the  helm,  and  that  the  impatient  : 
i  wave  has  fallen  upon  letters  Common 
!  usage,  the  rule  of  llie  majority,  is  oust- 
■  ing  the  tradition  of  manners  in  society 
,  and  in  literature.  ! 

i  Of  course,  in  these  days  when  sol-  I 
'  diers,  brokers,  strikers  and  a  hundred 
other  classes  are  imported  into  maga-  ; 
zines  as  contributors,  because  of  the 
intrinsic  interest  of  what  they  have  to  ! 
:  say,  one  can  draw  no  hard-and-fast 
i  certainly  no  academic,  line,  or  expect 
i  even  a  uniformity  of  standard.  Gentle- 
!  men,  the  editor  can  only  brush  the  mud 
off  the  coats  of  such  a  contributor,  tie 
his  cravat  neatly,  see  that  his  buttons 
are  all  on,  and  otherwise  make  him  pre-  ; 
sentable.  But  it  is  time  to  protest  j 
against  the  idea  that  all  that  is  admis-  i 
sible  in  the  neglige  of  common  speech 
is  suitable  lor  that  refined,  exact  and 
artistic  expression  of  thought  which  we  j 
call  literature.  The  main  fault  of  mag-  | 
azine  writing  to-day  is  a  vulgar  distain  j 
of  good  manners  in  language,  method  | 
and  appeal.  Distinction  of  phrase,  ■ 
charm  of  style,  nobility  of  aim  often  i 
give  way  to  irresponsible  smartness,  or  ■ 
a  brutal  “knocking  over  the  ropes”  in  ' 
the  endeavor  to  carry  the  immediate 
point.  The  theory  seems  to  be  that, you 
I  will  not  get  attention  unless  you  raise 
your  voice  to  the  pitch  of  the  steam 
whistle.  No  one  can  long  endure  un¬ 
seasoned  literary  food,  but  must  we  j 
have  a  diet  of  paprika?  No,  the  king-  | 
dom  of  heaven  is  not  taken  by  violence, 
nor  are  the  laurels  of  literature.  What  | 
we  need  is  quality — the  quality  that  ; 
gives  distinction  to  style  and  indicates 
the  sure  presence  of  ideas.  \ 

A  WORD  OF  .M)VICE.  | 

In  conclusion,  young  gentlemen,  let  | 
me  counsel  you  not  to  take  your  pro-  | 
fession  too  lightly.  If  you  are  aiming 
to  be  only  reporters  or  copy  editors,  j 
heaven  knows  there  is  always  need  of  | 
the  best  of  these.  Such  work  means  to  j 
be  well  taught,  but  it  can  be  taught  al-  j 
most  by  rote.  But  there  are  great  ca-  ! 
reers  awaiting  those  of  you  who  are  | 
fitted  for  them  by  ability,  character  and  ' 
courage. 

1  beg  of  you,  therefore,  to  take  your  i 
work  seriously  as  that  of  men  who,  ten  ! 
or  fifteen  years  from  now,  probably  will  j 
be  sharing  in  the  production  and  the  ! 
direction  of  public  opinion  through  ^ 
[  newspapers  and  magazines.  You  will  , 

I  here  study  accuracy,  decision,  self-reli-  | 

I  ance,  enterprise,  how  to  reach  the  public  i 
j  by  legitimate  devices  of  novelty,  how  to  | 
j  maintain  the  relative  proportion  of  i 
events — in  short,  you  will  learn  how  to  I 
take,  and  how  to  give  to  others,  a  large,  j 
an  interesting,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a  j 
true  outlook  on  life.  Let  me  counsel  | 
you,  from  the  vantage  point  of  years —  1 
whatever  else  you  may  study — to  study  ; 
honor — your  own  honor,  and  the  honor  I 
of  fournalism.  ' 


j  Municipal  Periodical  It  Launched. 

The  new  municipal  periodical,  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Commission  Government, 
published  by  the  board  of  city  commis¬ 
sioners,  was  launched  last  week.  The 
magazine  deals  with  the  enterprises  of  j 
the  city  and  especially  with  its  growth 
and  development.  It  points  with  pride  ; 
to  many  usual  features  and  will  be  dis-  I 
tributed  throughout  the  country.  Mayor  ; 
Crump  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  will 
I  bring  much  good  to  the  city  and  will 
I  be  a  strong  argument  for  the  commis¬ 
sion  form  of  government. 


Hadm:  Jnliaitr  l^gnliiratr 

PORT  MCHMOND,  NEW  TORE  CITY 
Weekly  uticlec  on 

Ctiess,  Bridge, 
Auction  Bridge 

Ezclnsnpe  liaiile  anren.  No  conUact. 


GET 

Today’s  News 
Today 

“By  United  Press” 

General  Office : 

WORLD  BLDG..  NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK  HERALD  SYNDICATE 

Special  Cable  and  TeleRraph  Maxtrix  and 
Photo  Service.  Address 

Herald  Square.  Canadian  Branch 

Naur  York  City  Desbarats  Bldd.,  Montreal 


VOIGHT*S  COIVIICS 
HAVE  THE  PUNCH 

The  Central  Press  Association 
Cleveland 


HAVE  YOU  READ 
MR.  DOCKRELL’S  BOOK? 

“The  Law  of 
Mental  Domination” 

Every  man  who  writes  to  compel 
attention— every  man  who  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  selling — gets  tremendous 
value  from  this  book. 

Mr.  Dockrcll  himself  says:  “As 
soon  as  I  grasped  the  principles 
which  I  have  set  forth  in  this  book 
I  doubled  my  producing  capacity.” 

Send  us  $1  and  we  will  send  this 
book  to  you  by  return  mail.  It’s  a 
wonder,  and  will  delight  you. 

The  Editor  and  Publisher 


Write  for  Option  on 

“Says  Old  Man  Jones” 

A  New  and  Delightful  3-Column 

DAILY  SERVICE 
OF  HUMOR 

IN  PICTURES  AND  VERSE 

To  be  furnished  in  mat  form  and 
released  shortly  by 

The  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 

45  West  34th  St.,  New  York  City 


The  very  best 

New  Daily  Comic 

on  the  market 

“THE  NEARLYWEDS” 

By  George  McManus 


Write  for  details 

National  News  Association 

200  William  St.,  New  York  City 
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The  Chicago  Daily  News  Breab  Ite  Ovm  Records 

as  shown  by 

THE  OCTOBER  ELECTION  RETURNS 

Last  month  the  Advertisers  of  Chicago  and  the  country  at  large 
elected  to  place  a  record  volume  of  advertising  in  THE  CHICAGO 
DAILY  NEWS. 

Display  .  .  -  -  1785.51  columns 

Classified  -  -  -  -  1327.12  “ 

Total . 3112.63 

Twenty-seven  publica¬ 
tion  days  averaging  -  -  115.28  “ 

These  figures  mean  : 

1.  A  larger  volume  of  classified  advertising  than  in  any  month  in  the 
history  of  the  paper. 

2.  A  larger  combined  volume  of  display  and  classified  advertising 
than  in  any  former  October  in  the  history  of  the  paper. 

3.  A  larger  combined  volume  of  display  and  classified  advertising, 
than  in  any  month  in  the  history  of  the  paper  except  March,  1910,  which 
exceeded  it  by  seventy  columns.  (March  is  normally  a  heavier  advertising 
month  than  October.) 

These  figures  further  mean  : 

That  Advertisers  have  The  Chicago  Daily  News  habit  stronger  than 
ever.  _ 

Advertisers  will  appreciate  that  it  is  hard  for  The  Chicago  Daily  News 
to  break  its  own  advertising  records  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  size  of 
the  paper  may  not  exceed  twenty-eight  pages,  because  of  the  physical  im¬ 
possibility  of  delivering  300,000  papers  of  a  larger,  two-part,  size  within  the 
limited  time  of  an  afternoon  newspaper  delivery.  The  Daily  News  was 
compelled  to  omit  advertising  on  many  days  in  October  for  lack  of  space. 
These  omissions  varied  from  a  few  hundred  lines  to  several  pages  on  each 
of  such  days.  When  it  is  further  remembered  that  this  condition  of  space 
limitation  within  a  twenty-eight  page  paper  has  obtained  for  many  years 
during  the  more  active  fall  and  spring  months  the  difficulty  of  The  Daily 
News  breaking  its  own  advertising  records  is  apparent.  October’s  figures 
are  therefore  the  more  significant. 
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The  Largest  Growth ! 

Los  Angeles  has  grown  wonderfully  fast,  but  the 
LOS  ANGELES  EXAMINER  has  grown  faster! 

r  Los  Angeles’  population  about .  225,000 

1908  \  Examiner’s  circulation'  .  34»ooo 

Examiner’s  Sunday  advertising  per  issue.  Columns. . . .  227.8 

Los  Angeles’  population  U.  S.  Census .  319,198 

1910  J  Examiner’s  circulation!  P^^^J .  49>ooo 

Examiner’s  Sunday  Advertising  per  issue.  Columns ....  348.2 

Los  Angeles’  population  about .  420,000 

1912  I  Examiner’s  circulation'  P^^^J .  68,000 

i  Examiner’s  Sunday  advertising  per  issue.  Columns.  . . .  490.7 

There  is  always  a  reason: 

The  Los  Angeles  Examiner 


M.  D.  HUNTON 
220  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


is  the  best  newspaper  and  the  greatest 
advertising  medium  in  its  territory. 


W.  H.  WILSON 
909  Hearst  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 


BIG  OCTOBER  FIGURES. 

Some  Interestinf  Facts  Brought  Out 

in  Our  Ad  Columns  This  Week. 

The  advertising  columns  of  The 
KniToR  AND  PUBLISHER  tell  a  mighty  in¬ 
teresting  story  this  week,  every  hit  as 
interesting,  perhaps,  as  the  news  and 
editorial  columns,  for  they  "visualize 
and  prove  the  trend  of  advertising,"  as 
Publisher  E.  Cirozier,  of  the  Boston 
Post  well  states  it. 

The  Boston  Post  made  a  nice  show¬ 
ing,  too,  by  the  way.  It  led  the  Boston 
papers  in  local,  foreign,  automobile  and 
total  display  advertising.  Moreover,  its 
circulation  showed  an  average  of  4‘iii,27l 
daily — a  gain  of  ol.-kt.'l  copies  over  Oc¬ 
tober,  1911.  This  big  gain  was  obtained 
without  the  aid  of  coupons,  voting  con¬ 
tests  or  premiums. 

The  Boston  Herald  also  made  a  great 
record.  Its  circulation  shows  a  gain  of 
140,»KKt  in  flaily  circulation  and  a  gain 
of  4n.<KX»  in  Sunday  circulation.  From 
Nov.  1.  1911,  to  Oct.  .‘U,  1912,  its  in¬ 
crease  in  advertising  over  the  previous 
\ear  was  1,9!>2.144  agate  lines. 

Undoubtedly  a  very  remarkable  show¬ 
ing  is  that  of  the  Chicago  papers  which. 


NEW  YORK 
EVENING 

JOURNAL 

Prints  and  sells  more 
copies  than  any  other 
Daily  Paper  in  America. 


despite  the  strike  and  other  unusual 
handicaps,  “came  hack"  strong. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  under  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Messrs.  Keeley  and 
h'ield,  had  the  greatest  October  in  its 
history,  having  printed  3.899  columns 
of  paid  advertising,  despite  unusual 
handicaps. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  in  27  days 
published  3,112  columns  of  cash  adver¬ 
tising,  which  included  the  largest  vol¬ 
ume  of  classified  advertising  ever  print¬ 
ed  in  any  month  in  the  history  of  the 
paper,  and  totaled  the  largest  volume  of 
display  and  classified  ads  ever  printed  in 
any  former  October,  and  within  seventy 
columns  of  the  best  monthly  record  of 
the  News.  , 

Our  hats  are  off  to  Mr.  l^wson  and 
the  other  Chicago  publishers.  "Bully," 
"Fine,”  and  then  some. 

The  Pittsburgh  Post  and  Sun  and 
(ieneral  .4»anager  Emil  M.  Scholz  show 
laudible  enterprise  in  crowing  over  a 
well-earned  victory  for  the  Democratic 
cause  in  western  Pennsylvania,  as  these 
two  newspapers  were  the  only  ones  in 
that  section  to  support  Wilson  from 
start  to  finish.  The  Wilson  victory  will 
mean  a  lot  to  both  papers  in  increased 
prestige  and  increased  earnings. 

The  Los  Angeles  Examiner  shows 


The  Circulation  of 

THE  BOSTON  AMERICAN 

IS  OVER 

400,000 

DAILY  and  SUNDAY 
THE  LARGEST  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 


phenomenal  gains  in  circulation  and  in 
advertising.  Since  1998  the  daily  circu¬ 
lation  has  increased  from  34,iK.t9  to 
r»8.(MH»,  the  Sunday  from  .‘(h.fKK)  to  l-3»»,- 
and  the  Sunday  advertising  per 
issue  from  227  columns  to  4!K)  columns. 

The  Detroit  News  also  has  been  mak- 
!  ing  advertising  history,  showing  an  ad¬ 
vertising  gain  for  October  of  197,194 
agate  lines  over  Octol>er,  1911.  This 
breaks  all  previous  records  in  Detroit 
in  point  of  advertising  carried  during 
one  month  and  an  increase  over  the 
same  month  of  previous  year. 

The  New  York  Evening  Journal  also 
has  been  “going  some,’’  having  printed 
2.8<»9  columns  of  display  advertising  in 
October.  This  is  “more  than  any  other 
New  York  newspaper.’’  and  showing  a 
total  display  advertising  gain  of  10,071% 
columns  for  the  past  seven  years.  It  is 
stated  that  the  Journal  "prints  and  sells 
more  copies  than  any  other  newspaper 
in  the  United  States." 

George  T.  Fitch,  who  gained  fame 
from  the  Siwash  stories  and  is  now 
writing  the  vest  pocket  essays,  has  been 
elected  as  a  representative  to  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Legislature  from  the  Peoria  dis¬ 
trict  on  the  Progressive  ticket. 


A  NOTABLE  SERIES  OF  ADS. 

How  the  Globe  Will  Arouse  Interest 
in  Its  Advertisers’  Announce¬ 
ments. 

John  P.  Fallon,  advertising  counsellor 
and  sales  expert,  has  prepared  for  the 
New  York  Globe  a  series  of  twenty 
two-columii,  three  and  a  half-inch  adver¬ 
tisements,  “Advertising  the  .Advertiser,’’ 
which  are  to  appear  m  that  newspaper 
daily,  beginning  Nov.  4.  These  adver¬ 
tisements  are  written  for  the  purpose  of 
arousing  public  interest  in  the  business 
announcements  appearing  in  its  col¬ 
umns.  This  is  a  different  kind  of  adver¬ 
tising  than  is  usually  employed  and 
ought  to  be  effective.  The  titles  of 
some  of  the  ads  are  these: 

“What  Everyone  Should  Know  .^bout 
•Advertising,”  “Success  in  Merchandiz¬ 
ing,”  “How  to  Lower  Your  Cost  of 
Living.”  “.Are  You  Furnishing  a 
Home?”  “The  Most  Important  News 
To-day.” 

The  ads  are  tersely  written  in  the  per¬ 
sonal  appeal  style  and  each  hits  a  bull’s- 
eye.  As  they  are  to  occupy  first  page 
position  they  will  undoubtedly  attract 
wide  attention  among  the  Globe  readers. 


KNICKERBOCKER 

PRESS 


ADVERTISING 

SERVICE 


Large  and  small  accounts 
handled  with  equal  care, 
economy  and  certainty  of 
results.  Contuhitioii  free. 

Telephone  6696  Greeley 

PETER  VREDENBURGH  AGENCY 
Broadway  and  34ih  Street 
Marbridge  Bldg.  New  York  City 
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INSURANCE  PUBLICITY. 


W.  C.  Freeman  Tells  the  Life  Under¬ 
writers’  Association  How  Its  Mem-  : 
bers  Can  Use  Space  in  All  of  the  , 
New  York  Newspapers  to  Educate 
the  Public  in  Regard  to  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  at  a  Moderate  Cost. 

W.  C.  Freeman,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Evening  Mail,  delivered  an  ad-  i 
dress  before  the  Life  Underwriters’  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York,  on  Oct.  29,  on  ! 
the  subject  of  advertising  as  applied  to ! 
life  insurance,  in  the  course  of  which  ' 
he  said : 

“The  American  people  are  not  as  I 
fully  educated  to  the  value  of  insur- 1 
ance  as  they  should  be,  although  there  I 
has  been  wonderful  progress  made  in  | 
the  insurance  business.  The  only  way 
to  educate  them  is  through  daily  news¬ 
paper  publicity. 

“I  was  glad  to  read  that,  at  Memphis, 
your  association  adopted  a  resolution  to 
devise  ways  and  means  for  greater  pub¬ 
licity — for  some  non-partisan  campaign 
of  advertising.  That's  it,  gentlemen — a 
non-partisan  campaign.  That  will  do 
the  work  because  special  campaigns 
have  been  tried  ineffectively.  Individ¬ 
ual  agents  have  tried  to  do  some  adver¬ 
tising  on  their  own  account.  It  was 
well  done  in  a  great  many  instances, 
but  the  agent  doing  the  advertising 
never  reaped  the  full  benefit  from  it. 
The  interest  he  aroused  in  insurance 
among  the  readers  did  not  bring  the 
trade  to  him.  It  was  distributed  among 
other  agents  known  personally  to  those 
who  wanted  the  insurance.  The  only 
way  to  make  a  campaign  successful  in 
any  community  is  for  all  of  the  high- 
class  agents  to  get  together  and  raise 
funds  to  advertise  in  the  newspapers, 
to  give  general  talks  on  insurance. 

MAKING  THE  RIGHT  APPEAL. 

“Every  family  man  wishes  to  provide 
for  his  family — he  knows  that  he 
should  do  so.  He  can  be  convinced  if 
appealed .  to  in  the  right  way.  The 
trouble  has  been  that  men  have  been 
asked  to  overinsure,  making  it  very 
difficult  for  them  to  pay  premiums. 

“The  right  sort  of  an  insurance 
agent,  it  seems  to  me,  will  inquire  as 
to  the  earning  ability  of  the  man  he 
wishes  to  insure  and  then  go  to  him  in 
a  straightforward  way  and  advise  him 
honestly  as  to  the  kind  of  policy  he 
should  take  out.  In  this  way  the  insur¬ 
ance  cause  will  be  greatly  benefited  be¬ 
cause  the  people  will  have  greater  con¬ 
fidence  in  it. 

“In  New  York,  the  greatest  center  in 
the  world,  where  insurance  is  needed 
more  than  in  any  other  section,  because 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  people  live 
and  because  of  the  high  cost  of  living, 
an  advertising  campaign  can  be  con¬ 
ducted  over  the  name  of  the  Under¬ 
writers’  .\ssociation,  which  will  reap  a 
whirlwind  of  success. 

“Have  a  general  office  managed  by 
your  own  secretary,  where  telephone 


TURNER’S,, BULLETIN 

THE  PUBLISHER  knows  what  he  i 
can  give  the  advertiser.  j 

THE  ADVERTISER  by  referring  j 
to  Mr.  C.  Godwin  Turner’s  report  j 
knows  if  it’s  what  he  wants.  j 

See  the  drift?  ; 

The  Data  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.  | 


Fisk  bterlocldng  Adyertising  Service 

$10  PER  YEAR 

Helps  newspapers  to  get  more  local  ad¬ 
vertising.  Send  for  sample  copy. 

FISK  PUBLISHING  CO.. 

Heniy  Stirling  Fisk,  President, 
Schiller  Building,  Chicago. 


calls  or  letters  may  be  received,  and 
then  have  the  secretary  distribute  fair¬ 
ly  among  the  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  the_  leads  that  are  secured  through 
the  publicity,  so  that  all  will  have  equal 
opportunity  to  share  in  the  benefit. 

“To  illustrate  what  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  publicity  campaign  oLthis 
character — you  can  use  one  full  col¬ 
umn,  once  a  wedc,  in  every  morning 
and  evening  English  newspaper  in  New 
York  City  and  Brooklyn;  and  also  one 
column  once  a  week  in  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  newspapers.  The  cost  will  be 
$1,500  a  week,  or  $78,000  for  the  year. 

“I  don’t  know  how  many  members 
there  are  in  your  association,  but  I  as¬ 
sume  there  must  he  300.  The  cost  of 
this  campaign  divided  equally  among 
300  men  would  be  $260  a  year  each, 
which  is  only  ^  a  week.  That  is  not 
very  much  of  an  assessment,  is  it? 
What  could  each  individual  do  on  $260 
a  year? 

A  MATTER  OF  FIGURES. 

“What  would  this  publicity  accom¬ 
plish,  do  you  suppose?  The  average 
man  of  fifty,  who  takes  out  a  $25,000 
life  policy  pays  approximately  $1,300  a 
year  premium.  In  order  that  the  adver¬ 
tising  should  not  cost  you  more  than  10 
per  cent,  of  the  premiums  collected,  this 
publicity  would  have  to  interest  600 
men,  each  of  whom  could  afford  to  take 
out  a  $25,000  policy.  The  receipts  from 
premiums  would  be  $780,000  and  the  to¬ 
tal  insurance  written  should  be  $15,000,- 
000.  .\nd  the  advertising  would  cost  10 
per  cent. 

“Of  course  this  is  merely  used  to  il¬ 
lustrate  how  few  people,  out  of  the 
many  millions  who  live  in  New  York 
City  and  vicinity,  are  needed  to  make 
this  advertising  campaign  a  success. 
You  will  be  appealing  constantly  to 
one-fifteenth  of  the  total  population  of 
the  United  States  living  right  in  this 
vicinity.  Different  kinds  of  insurance 
should  be  advertised  in  different  pa¬ 
pers,  based  on  the  character  of  the 
readers  of  these  papers.  For  instance, 
the  Evening  Post  would  be  a  splendid 
paper  in  which  to  talk  about  business 
or  corporate  insurance. 

THREE  STYLES  OF  COPY. 

“I  should  say  that  three  different 
styles  of  copy  would  have  to  he  written 
— one  discussing  plain  life  insurance 
addressed  to  the  medium  class  of  peo¬ 
ple,  those  having  an  earning  ability  of, 
say,  less  than  $25  a  week;  another  on 
policies  fitting  those  earning  in  excess  of 
$2,000  a  year ;  and  another  talking  about 
insurance  as  an  investment,  or  for  part¬ 
ners  in  business,  or  for  big  men  in  big 
corporations.  Of  course  all  of  these 
details  could  be  arranged  by  your  as¬ 
sociation. 

“You  wouldn’t  think  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  buy  one  full  column  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
at  anything  like  $78,000  a  year,  yet  that 
is  what  can  be  done.  Furthermore,  the 
publicity  that  you  might  use  in  New 
York  newspapers  would  have  a  good 
effect  all  over  the  .^United  States,  be¬ 
cause  New  York  newspapers  are  na¬ 
tional  mediums. 

PLACI.NG  THE  BUSINESS. 

“Some  reliable  advertising  agency 
would  be  glad  to  place  the  advertising 
and  prepare  the  copy  at  no  cost  to  you. 
The  agency  would  make,  out  of  an  ac¬ 
count  of  this  character,  from  commis¬ 
sions  allowed  them  by  the  newspapers, 
about  $10,000  a  year,  which  would  en¬ 
able  them  to  employ  a  good  writer  of 
insurance  copy — some  man  who  under¬ 
stands  the  human  interest  side  of  this 
great  business  of  yours — and  which 
would  also  cover  the  cost  of  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  the  advertising. 

“There  are  three  or  four  men  in  New 
York  City  right  now  that  I  know,  either 
one  of  whom  could  do  this  work  well 
and  would  be  glad  to  do  it  on  a  retainer 
fee  -of  $100  a  week.  You  undoubtedly 
have  men  in  your  own  organization 
who  know  more  about  insurance  than 
anybody  else,  who  would  be  able  to 
write  good  copy,  who  could  tell  about 
what  you  have  to  sell  in  simple  lan¬ 
guage,  so  that  the  average  person  could 
understand  it.  That  is  the  great  point 
about  advertising — making  it  so  plain 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME! 

In  planning  for  Fall  and  Christinas 
Advertising,  investigate  the  time, 
labor,  and  money  saving  features  of 


Quick  ChanKC  Model  8 
Three  MaKazine  Linotype 
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Quick  Change  Model  9 
Four  Magazine  Linotype 


Six  to  a  dozen  faces,  in  bodies  from  5  to  36  point 
and  measures  from  4  to  30  ems,  on  a  single  machine. 

The  Multiple  Linotype  Way  Is  the  Modem  Way 

All  two-letter  Linotypes  are  covered  by  palents  having  a  number 
of  yean  to  run.  No  Linotype  having  two-letter  matrices,  multiple  mag¬ 
azines,  or  the  other  improvements  which  place  the  present  machine  far. 
ahead  of  the  earlier  models  can  be  used  without  the  consent  of  this 
company.  Any  person  or'  persons  counterfeiting  or  imitating  our 
machinery,  or  using  such  goods,  will  be  held  strictly  accountable  in  the 
courts. 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

TRIBUNE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  ORLEANS 

1100  S.  Wabash  Ayanaa  638-646  Sacramanto  Strest  846  Baroana  Street 

TORONTO :  CANADIAN  UNOTYPE  LTD.,  35  Lembard  St 


that  everybody  can  understand  it.  There : 
is  a  wonderful  opportunity,  it  seems  to 
me,  ahead  of  the  men  engaged  in  the 
insurance  field  if  they  do  publicity  of . 
this  kind. 

“Why  the  big  companies  have  not ' 
done  more  newspaper  advertising  I  do  | 
not  understand.  I  know  that  it  is  im-  | 
possible  for  individual  agents  to  sue- 1 
cessfully  advertise,  but  I  am  convinced  | 
that  such  a  campaign  as  I  have  outlined ; 
to  you  will  be  amazingly  successful.” 


George  J.  Auer,  business  manager  of 
the  Knickerbocker  Press,  says:  “Never 
have  I  been  able  to  conceive  any  reason 
why  newspapers  should  not  swallow  the 
same  kind  of  medicine  that  they  pre¬ 
scribe  for  other  people.” 


THE  AD  SOUCITOR’S  CREED. 

I  believe  in  the  medium  I  represent, 
in  the  people  I  am  working  for  and  in 
my  ability  to  get  results.  I  believe  that 
honest  space  can  be  sold  to  honest  men 
by  honest  methods.  I  believe  in  work¬ 
ing,  not  waiting ;  in  laughing,  not  weep¬ 
ing;  in  telling  the  truth,  not  lying.  I 
,  believe  that  a  man  gets  what  he  goes 
after,  that  one  contract  to-day  is  worth 
two  to-morrow,  and  that  no  man  is 
,  down  and  out  until  he  has  lost  faith  in 
•  himself.  I  believe  in  to-day  and  the 
work  I  am  doing,  in  to-morrow  and  the 
,  work  I  hope  to  do  and  in  the  sure  re¬ 
ward  which  the  future  holds.  I  believe 
;  in  courtesy,  in  kindness,  in  generosity, 
i  in  good  cheer,  in  friendship  and  honest 
,  competition.  I  believe  there  is  a  con- 
i  tract  somewhere  for  every  man  who  is 
ready  to  take  one.  I  believe  I’m  ready, 
and  ready  right  now. 


Metal  Economy 


.\s  the  Presidential  election  hos  been  de¬ 
cided,  I  now  desire  some  of  the  lime 
light.  It  is  my  wish  to  be  elected  as 
your  METAL-M.AN-IN-CHIEF  on  the 
Metal  Economy  Platform.  I  will  prove 
my  ability  to  REDUCE  THE  COST  of 
your  metal  up-keep. 


NEW  YORKSri 


NOTICE 

Choice  newspaMr  properties  ai  moderate 
prices  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  Will 
furnish  summary  descriptions  in  first  letter 
if  you  give  requirements  and  bank  refer- 
encea. 

H.  F.  HENRICHS.  Newapaper  Broker 
Litchfield,  m. 


Let  the  American  Ink  Co. 
of  Ne'w  York  City  be  your 
4-cent  inkman. 
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LIVE  AD  CLUB  NEWS. 


Initial  steps  in  the  organization  of  a 
Bridgeport  Advertising  Club,  similar 
tq  those  in  other  New  England  cities, 
were  taken  at  a  gathering  of  advertising 
iiifen  at  the  Stratford  last  week.  \V.  J. 
Bjiird,  F.  \V.  Montayne  and  S.  H.  Bul¬ 
lard  were  appointed  a  committee  to  take 
preliminary  steps  in  organization.  Tlie 
decisii)n  to  organize  was  preceded  by  a 
discussion  on  advertising  and  by  ad¬ 
dresses  by  George  H.  Perry,  advertising 
manager  of  a  large  New  York  depart¬ 
ment  store,  and  G.  P.  Farrar,  of  New 
Haven, 'an  expert  on  type  display. 


The  St.  Louis  Advertising  Men’s 
League  has  arranged  to  conduct  a 
course  of  study  in  advertising  in  the 
Central  V.  M.  C.  A.,  which  will  include 
a  scries  of  ten  special  lectures  by  speak¬ 
ers  from  the  .Associated  .Advertising 
Clubs  of  .America.  The  special  lectures, 
which  will  be  illusrated  with  lantern 
slides,  will  embrace  subjects  of  particu¬ 
lar  interest  to  the  student  of  advertis¬ 
ing. 


•A.  B.  Cargill,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  addressed  the  j 
■Advertisers’  Club  at  the  noonday  lunch¬ 
eon  in  the  Blatz  Hotel  on  Wednesday 
of  last  week.  Mr.  Cargill  spoke  on  the  ' 
desirability  of  closer  co-operation  be-  j 
tween  the  advertisers  and  the  daily  pa-  ‘ 
pers.  "The  sooner  the  quality  of  adver- 1 
rising  is  raised,”  said  Mr.  Cargill,  ‘‘the  ! 
better  it  will  be  for  the  papers  and  stores  j 
and  the  people.  The  kind  of  advertise¬ 
ments  which  get  results  is  the  variety 
most  sought.  They  must  be  abso¬ 
lutely  truthful,  however;  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  hurts  the  press  as  much  as  the  mer¬ 
chant.” 


Alfred  I.  Hart,  business  manager  of 
the  Old  Bay  Line  Magazine,  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Foreign  Representation  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Baltimore  .Ad  Oub.  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  .Ad  Club  at 
its  weekly  luncheon.  His  subject  was 
"What  the  Baltimore  .Ad  Club  Is  D,>ing 
by  Way  oi  Preparation  for  the  1913 
Convention  of  the  .Ad  Clubs.” 


One  of  the  most  interesting  meetings 
in  the  history  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
(Okla.)  .Advertising  Club  was  held  last 
Wednesday  at  the  Skirvin  Hotel.  De¬ 
tailed  statements  concerning  the  work 
of  the  committee  on  the  capital  removal 
proposition  were  presented  by  W.  L. 
.Alexander,  Ed  S.  Vaught  and  Frank  J. 
Wikoff,  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

The  Kansas  Citv  (Mo.)  .Advertising  1 
Club  elected  the  following  officers  last ; 
week :  President,  George  F.  McKenney,  | 
vice-president  of  the  Frank  T.  Riley  , 
Publishing  Co. ;  vice-president,  W.  H.  j 
Hoffstat,  president  of  the  United  Fac-  ; 
tories  Co. ;  second  vice-president.  J.  M.  : 
Stelle,  president  of  the  .American  Col-  | 
lege  of  Dressmaking ;  secretary  and  I 
treasurer.  H.  S.  Frame,  proprietor  of  the  ; 
1-ctter  Shop. 


The  Richmond  (Va.)  .Advertisers’  j 
Club  met  last  week  for  the  first  time 
since  the  summer  disbandment,  and  re- 1 
organized  with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  1 
that  portends  a  most  auspicious  and  ' 


active  year.  Broad  and  expansive  poli¬ 
cies  were  laid  down  by  Horace  F.  Smith, 
the  new  president,  and  heartily  cheered 
by  the  club.  "Boosting  Richmond”  is  to 
be  one  of  the  prime  objects  of  the  club 
this  year. 


.At  the  regular  weekly  meeting  of  the 
New  Orleans  .Ad  Club  E.  E.  Edwards, 
vice-president  and  manager  of  the 
Myers  Printing  House,  Ltd.,  spoke  on 
form  letters ;  Nathan  Forcheimer,  of  the 
Maison  Blanche,  told  about  “How  to 
.Advertise  a  Department  Store,”  and 
Henry  Weber,  of  the  Daily  States,  gave 
his  reasons  why  there  are  advertising 
!  failures. 


The  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  .Ad  Club 
election,  held  last  week,  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  Melville  .A.  Pollock,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  for  the  Taylor  Instrument 
1  Co.,  as  president,  to  succeed  Herbert  W. 

1  Bramley.  Harry  C.  Goodwin,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  for  the  Kirstein  Optical 
Co.,  was  chosen  vice-president  over  L. 
B.  Elliott,  of  the  L.  B.  Elliott  Advertis¬ 
ing  .Agency;  Harry  M.  Bestor,  O'f  the 
Clark-Bestor  Optical  Co.,  was  elected 
treasurer  over  Charles  G.  Lyman,  of  the 
Wilson  Letterpress  Co.,  and  George  P. 
Culp,  of  the  Zimbrich  Taxicab  Co.,  and 
Clark  H.  Quinn,  of  the  C.  F.  Garfield  | 
Real  Estate  Co.,  were  chosen  directors  | 
over  W.  P.  Anderson,  of  the  J.  Hunger- 1 
ford  Smith  Co.,  and  Charles  E.  Percy,  \ 
of  the  Stein-Bloch  Co. 


The  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Ad  Qub 
'  met  in  regular  weekly  session  at  the 
Westbrook,  and  gave  over  the  hour  to 
their  guest  of  honor,  Elbert  Hubbard, 
who  spoke  on  the  “Zeitgeist.’’  citing  the 
:  beehive  as  the  best  illustration  of  the 
I  idea  of  the  “get  together.”  In  the  eve¬ 
ning,  under  the  auspices  of  the  club. 
Fra  Elbertus  addressed  a  large  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  audience  at  the  Byars  Opera 
House. 


Every  member  of  the  “On  to  Balti¬ 
more”  committee  of  the  Pilgrim  ^  Pub¬ 
licity  Association  has  paid  his  initial 
deposit  of  $5.  Under  the  plan  adopted, 
this  amount  is  to  be  paid  in  each  month 
until  convention  month,  at  which  time 
the  total  amount  will  be  sufficient  to 
pay  the  necessary  expenses  for  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  Baltimore  convention.  The 
Boston  Association  intends  to  take  with 
it  the  Boston  Quintet  Club.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  is  contemplating  the  erection  of  a 
home  of  its  own.-  The  proposition  is 
to  put  up  a  large  building  and  lease  out 
offices  to  men  engaged  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  and  publicity  business. 


“The  Buffalo  Ad  Club  is  not  concerned 
in  any  political  battles  to  elect  its  men 
to  offices,  nor  to  bag  the  convention  of  i 
any  advertising  men’s  organization.  It 
is  going  to  entertain  in  Buffalo  in  1913  | 
the  Advertising  Affiliation  (1,400  mem-  ; 
bers).  We  have  had  it  here  twice,  and 
knew  we  would  get  it  next  year,  and  are 
going  to  give  these  advertisers  the  finest  | 
collection  of  advertising  pabulum  they  ' 
ever  got  anywhere.  Every  advertising  ; 
man  not  in  the  Affiliation  is  invited  and  ; 
will  l)c  welcome.”  I 

President  Bau.ott. 


ADVERTISING  WISDOM. 


SOURCE  OF  TRADE  PAPEr's  STRENGTH. 

“The  key-note  of  the  ideal  technical  i 
or  trade  paper  is  helpfulness  to  its  : 
readers  and  the  greatest  helpfulness  de-  i 
pends  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  want  of  j 
the  reader  and  sympathy  with  him  on  | 
the  part  of  the  editor,  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  reader’s  part,  confidence  in 
the  accuracy,  reliability  and  truthfulness 
of  the  contents  of  the  paper.  This  re¬ 
lation  of  confidence,  knowledge  and  i 
sympathy  between  editor  and  reader  is  j 
at  the  very  foundation  of  value.” —  I 
Emerson  P.  Harris.  | 


LIFE  OF  AN  advertisement.  I 

How  long  does  an  advertisement  live? 

'  is  a  question  that  has  puzzled  many  an 
advertiser.  Ludwig  Baumann  &  Co.,  ; 
the  New  York  furniture  dealers,  re-  ! 
cently  received  a  response  to  an  ad-  ! 
vertisement  printed  five  years  ago.  The  ■ 
inquiry  came  from  Australia,  the  writer  I 
having  found  it  in  an  old  newspaper  ! 
that  he  had  found  in  a  trunk.  A  Balti-  ! 
more  firm  had  a  more  remarkable  ex-  I 
perience  than  this.  One  day  it  receiveu  i 
an  order  from  India  for  an  article  that  j 
was  advertised  twenty-seven  years  ago.  | 
These  two  instances  lead  one  to  con-  ■ 
elude  that  an  advertisement  lives  until 
the  last  copy  of  the  paper  or  periodical  ! 
in  which  it  appeared  is  destroyed.  I 


FATE  OF  A  NON-ADVERTISER.  | 

The  folly  of  depending  entirely  upon  j 
the  jobber  for  distribution  is  shown  by 
the  case  of  a  manufacturer  who  sold  ! 
out  to  his  jobber  at  $600,000  less  than  ' 
the  business  was  acknowledged  to  be 
worth  by  competent  judges.  Had  he 
been  an  advertiser  he  would  have  de¬ 
veloped  his  own  market  for  his  goods. 
But  he  didn’t.  His  goods  were  sold  by 
the  jobber  without  a  trade-mark  and 
therefore  they  were  known  to  the  trade 
only  as  the  jobber’s  goods.  When  the 
jobber  refused  to  continue  to  take  the  j 
product,  the  manufacturer  had  no  out-  | 
let  and  so  was  at  the  jobber’s  mercy.  1 


THE  AGATE  RULE. 

I  am  a  happy  Agate  Rule, 

Blue  Pencil — he’s  my  chum; 

And  together  we  measure  up  the  ads 
And  charge  them,  by  rule  of  thumb. 

"Syrup  of  figs,”  bald-headed  wigs. 
Autos,  and  plows,  and  pumps, 

(jowns  and  town,  “fat-off”  by  pounds. 
Corsets,  and  cures  for  mumps. 

A  filly,  a  mare,  a  ready-built  stair. 

Lace  and  gold-headed  canes; 

It  matters  not  how  big  the  spot, 

We  measure  it  just  the  same. 

And  the  lines  o’  type  on  the  clean,  white 
sheet 

Charge  up — how  the  bill  makes  them 
stare — 

Pay  tribute  to  us — we’re  “there.” 


The  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republican  ap¬ 
peared  in  an  enlarged  form  last  Friday, 
the  occasion  being  the  instalment  of  a 
new  perfecting  press. 


A  Cheering  Message. 

j  D.  E.  Town,  business  manager  Chi¬ 
cago  Evening  Post — “Permit  me  to  con¬ 
gratulate  you  upon  the  progress  you  are 
making  with  your  publication.  It  is  very 
marked,  and  I  hope  you  will  continue  on 
the  road  to  success  uninterruptedly.” 


The 

Philadelphia 
German  Daily  Gazette 

carries  more 
Local  and  General 
Advertising 
than  any  other 
German  daily 
published  in 
this  country. 

HOWARD  C.  STORY 

Publishers’  Representative 
New  York: 

806  Nassaa-Beekman  Bldg. 

Chicago :  Philadelphia : 

1100  Boyce  Bldg.  924  Arch  St. 


DEMOCRAT 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

A  newspaper  with  nothing  to  hide. 

A  newspaper  that  stands  out  in  the 
open. 

ASK 

THE  JOHN  BUDD  CO.  . 

New  York  Chicago  St.  Louis 


YOU  IVIUST  USE  THE 

LrOS  AINQEUES 

BXAiVlIINER 

to  cover  the  GREAT  SOUTHWEST 
Sunday  Circulation  |  AAA 
MORE  THAN  -  -  1aU,IIUU 


The  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Times 

Only  Democratic  daily 
in  Fifth  Congressional  District 


THE 

DETROIT  TIMES 

is  the  kind  of  a  medium  progressive  ad¬ 
vertisers  prefer  in  their  after-dinner  dis¬ 
courses  on  clean  journalism. 

Kindly  remember  it  next  morning! 


GET  THE  BEST  ALWAYS ! 

2;i|r 

PtllBhurg  Stapalrlt 

Greater  Pittsburg’s  Greatest 
Newspaper 

Wallace  G.  B«ooke,  Horace  M.  Ford, 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  People’s  Gas  Bldg., 

New  York  Chicago 


OCTOBER 

The  New  York  Timet  it  the 
only  New  York  morning  newt- 
paper  recording  an  advertiting 
gain  in  October. 

In  October  The  New  York 
Timet  publithed  853,599  linet 
of  advertitementt,  compared  with 
806,413  linet  in  October  latt 
year — a  gain  of  47,186  linet. 
Clean,  honett  advertiting,  ex¬ 
cluding  fraudulent  and  objec¬ 
tionable  announcementt. 


Advertisers  who  have  always 
used  THE  NEW  YORK  TRIB¬ 
UNE  because  of  its  Quality 
Circulation  well  know  that  its 
Increase  in  Quantity  involves 
no  sacrifice  of  Character,  and 
that  its  readers  can  be  reached 
through  no  other  paper. 


THE  PITTSBURG 
PRESS 

H. .  •!..  Largest 

OMlIy  and  •undny 

CIRCULA,TIOIM 
IN  PITTSBURG 

Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 

I.  A.  KLEIN,  MetropoUtaa  Tower,  N.  Y. 
JOHN  GLASS,  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 
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Six  Important  Facts  About  the  New 
York  Newspaper  Situation— 

The  New  York  Evening  Journal  during  October,  1912,  gained 
more  display  advertising  than  all  the  other  New  York  evening 
newspapers  combined — 

T89^  Columns  Gain 

The  Evening  Journal  printed  more  display  advertising  during 
October,  1912,  than  any  other  New  York  newspaper — 2,860 
columns  or  800,800  agate  lines. 

During  the  first  10  months  of  1912  the  Evening  Journal  printed 
20,610  columns  of  display  advertising  or  6,770,800 
agate  lines. 

During  the  first  10  months  of  1912  the  Evening  Journal  gained 
over  corresponding  period  in  1911,  3,613^  columns  or 
083,780  agate  lines. 

The  Evening  Journal  during  the  first  10  months  of  1912  printed 
more  dry  goods  advertising  than  any  other  New  York  newspaper. 

The  Evening  Journal  prints  and  sells  more  copies  than  any  other 
newspaper  in  the  United  States. 

SEVEN  YEARS’  CONTINUOUS  GAINS 

Record  of  Display  Advertising  Printed  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Journal  Since  1905 

1905 —  14,116  columns 

1906 —  15,527  columns  G€dn  of  1,411  columns 

1907 —  16,250%  columns  Gain  of  723%  columns 

1908 —  16,982%  columns  Gain  of  732  columns 

1909 —  17,707%  columns  Gain  of  724%  columns 

1910 —  19,706  columns  Gain  of  1,998%  columns 

1911 —  20,674  columns  Gain  of  968  columns 

1912 —  (First  10  months)  Gain  of  3,513%  columns 

Total  Gain  of  10,07Ug  columns 

These  figures  represent  paid  display  advertising  only.  The  Evening 
Journal  does  not  publish  special  editions,  nor  does  the  Evening  Joumsd 
print  free  reading  notices  of  any  description  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  advertising. 


FACT  No.  1: 

FACT  No.  2: 

FACT  No.  3: 

FACT  No.  4: 

FACT  No.  5: 
FACT  No.  6: 
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-TIPS  TOR  THE  AD  MANAGER. 

IMiilip  Morris  it  Co.,  Ltd.,  Cigarettes, 
402  West  Broadway,  New  York,  will  send 
out  orders  early  in  November  to  iwpers 
aliowiug  it  agents’  c-ommissions.  'I'liis 
eoinitaiiy  will  place  its  orders  dirett. 

Nichols-Fiun  Advertising  Co.,  Kesner 
Building,  Cbioago,  is  sending  out  orders 
to  a  selected  list  of  large  city  papers  for 
S.  W.  Strauss  &  Co..  Chicago.  i 

Mrs.  Joseph  Persons  Ueiuedy  Co.,  Kit-  i 
trell,  N.  C.,  is  contemplating  advertising 
with  Southern  papers. 

K.  I*.  Itemington,  .lenkiu.s  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  placing  ."(UO-inch  or¬ 
ders.  to  be  used  in  one  year,  with  Penn¬ 
sylvania  papers. 

J.  .\lbert  Shaffer,  Star  Building,  Wash¬ 
ington,  1>.  C..  is  phti-iug  the  cash  advertis- 1 
ing  for  the  Powhatan  Hotel,  Washington, 
1*.  C. 

The  Simms-Beauvias  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cy,  (>l  1  (iravier  stre<‘t.  New  Orleans,  La., 
will  place  the  advertising  of  Domino  Uice. 

_The  Stanley  Advertising  Service,  15 
West  Thirty-eighth  street.  New  York,  is 
asking  (Canadian  pa|K*rs  for  co-operation 
ill  securing  dealers  for  the  Coates  Com¬ 
mercial  C-ar  Co.,  IMb  Broadway,  New 
York. 

The  Taylor-Critchfield  Co.,  Brooks 
Building,  ( 'hicago.  places  orders  for  the  , 
AmeMcau  '.Motor  Vehicle  Industry  with 
large  city  papers. 

E.  J.  Thiele  &  Co.,  10  South  La  Salle  ‘ 
street,  Chicago,  are  sending  out  orders  to 
Western  papers  for  Dr.  F.  A.  Willard, 
Temple  Court  Building,  Chicago.  This , 
couiiHiny  is  also  sending  out  orders  to  a 
large  list  of  pa|K*rs  in  the  United  Slat  s 
and  Cunada  for  Dr.  J.  S.  Howell,  Chicago. 

The  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co..  44  East 
Twenty-third  street.  New  Y’ork,  is  making 
contracts  for  2,(XK>  Hues  with  a  .few  . 
Southern  pajiers  for  the  Pope  Manufac-  ' 
luring  Co.,  Hartford.  Conn. 

Tracy.  Parry  &  Stewart,  Ijafayette 
Building,  Philadelphia,  are  making  14,- 
(MXt-line  coiiiracts  with  some  Southern 
pajiers  for  the  advertising  of  the  Sabo- 
roso  t.’igar. 

I»uis  V.  Urmy,  41  Park  Bow,  New  , 
Y’ork,  is  placing  renewals  with  a  selected  ' 
list  of  palters  for  H.  &  <1.  Klotz  &  Co., 
Pinaiid’s  Perfumery,  S4  Fifth  avenue, ; 
New  Y'ork.  This  agent  is  also  placing  a  ' 
few  orders  for  forty-two  lines,  e.  o.  d.. 
with  a  selected  list  of  p.tper.s  for  Earl  &  ' 
Wilson,  E.  A  W.  Collars,  East  Seven- ; 
teenth  street.  New  Y’ork. 

II.  II.  Walker,  IKK)  Fifth  avenue.  New  ; 
Y’ork,  is  placing  orders  with  a  few  New 
Jersey  impers  for  the  Acme  Sales  Co.,  the 
Venus  Dress  Form,  500  Fifth  avenue. 
New  York. 

The  Washington  Advertising  ..Ygency,  ! 
U.  S.  Sayings  Bank  Building.  Washing-  j 
ton,  D.  C.,  is  making  contracts  for  5,000  i 
lines  with  Southern  pai>ers  for  the  South-  j 
ern  Distribution  Co.,  Best  Butter,  Rich- : 
mond,  Va. 

_  I 

The  Wyckoff  Advertising  Co.,  14  Elli-  j 
cott  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y’.,  it  is  reported,  j 
will  shortly  extend  the  advertising  of  the  j 
Ezo  Chemical  Co..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Wtirld's  Disi^nsary  Medical  Asso-  i 
elation.  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  (J3-3  Main  street,  i 
Buffalo,  N.  Y’.,  is  making  contracts  with  : 
a  large  list  of  papers. 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 

Publications  examined  by  the  Association  of  American  Advertisers,  of 
which  a  COMPLETE  EXAMINATION  of  the  various  records  of  circulation 
was  made  and  the  ACTUAL  CIRCULATION  ascertained,  with  later  figures, 
in  some  instances  furnished  by  the  publisher. 


ARIZONA. 

MISSOURI. 

GAZETTE  (sv.  6  mo  end  Aug.  5,825)  Phoenix 

POST-DISPATCH  . St.  LouU 

CALIFORNIA. 

MONTANA. 

ENTERPRISE  . .  Chim 

MINER  . Butte 

RECORD  . Los  Angeles 

NEBRASKA 

TRIBUNE  . Los  Angeles 

Daily  circulation  in  excess  of  65,000  cemies. 

This  is  the  largest  Daily  Circulation  of  any 
newspaper  publishe<l  in  Los  Angeles. 

INDEPENDENT  . Santa  Barbara 

FREIE  PRESSE  (Cir.  128,384) . . .  .Lincoln 

NEW  JERSEY. 

PREISS  . Asbury  Park 

JOURNAL  . Elizabeth 

BULLETIN  . San  Francisco 

COURIER-NEWS  . Plainfield 

New  Orleans  Item 

Has  made  New  Orleans  a  “one  paper 
city.” 

The  Association  of  American  Adver¬ 
tisers  recently  gave  The  Item  a  Sunday 
circulation  of  51,318,  daily  of  47,807. 

That’s  why  The  Item  month  after 
month  carries  as  much  advertising  as 
The  Picayune  and  Times  Democrat 
Caabiaed,  and  from  SOO  to  500  Colaius 
more  than  The  States. 

THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 
AaverUstof  Beyressaiattves 
Now  York  Ckleoao  St.  Loolo 


CALL  . San  Francitco 

EXAMINER . San  Francisco 

ORCHARD  AND  FARM  IRRIGATION 

San  Francisco 

The  leading  Farm  Journal  ol  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  the  Irrisated  States. 

RECORD  . Stockton 

Only  newspaper  in  Stockton 
that  will  lell  its  circulation. 

FLORIDA. 

METROPOLIS . Jacksonville 

GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA  JOURNAL(Cir.55.l  1 7)  Atlanta 

CHRONICLE  . Augusta 

LEDGER  . Columbus 

ILLINOIS. 

POLISH  DAILY  ZGODA . Chicago 

SKANDINAVEN  . . Chicago 

HERALD  . . . .  .7777.  .77 . Joliet 

HERALD-TRANSCRIPT  . Peoria 

JOURNAL  _  . . . 7 ......... .  Peoria 

INDIANA. 

:  LEADER-TRIBUNE . Marion 

THE  AVE  MARIE.... . Notre  Dame 

IOWA. 

CAPITAL . Des  Moines 

:  REGISTER  &  LEIADER . Des  Moines 

THE  TIMES-JOURNaL . Dubuque 

KANSAS 

:  CAPITAL . Topeka 

i  KENTUCKY. 

■  COURIER-JOURNAL  . . . Louisville 

i  TIME2  . Louisville 

I - . 

j  LOUISIANA. 

DAILY  STATES . New  Orleans 

i  ITEM  J. . New  Orleans 

I  TIMES-DEMOCRAT  ... . .  .New  Orleans 

I  MARYLAND.  i 

THE  SUN....... . Baltimore' 

has  a  net  paid  circulation  of  124,000 
copies  daily,  80,000  of  which  are  \ 

served  In  Baltimore  homes. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

THE  HERALD...... . Boston 

Guaranteed  daily  circulation  110,714  (average 
for  whole  year  1911).  Tbe  Herald  is  the  news¬ 
paper  of  the  home  owners  of  New  England. 

MICHIGAN. 

ATRIOT . Jackson 

The  Six  Months  Average  Was 

A.A.A.  Figures . D.  10,3<W;  S.  11,289 

Patriot  Figures . D.  •10,331;  S.  1 1,235  i 

MINNESOTA. 

TRIBUNEl,  Mom.  8t  Eve . Minneapolis 


NEW  MEXICO. 

MORNINgIoU^AL . Albuquerque 

NEW  YORK.  I 

KNICKERBOCKER  PRESS . Albany  ® 

BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS. . .  .Buffalo 
BOLLETTINO  DELLA  SERA.  New  York 

EVENING  MAIL . New  York  j 

STANDARD  PRESS... . Troy  | 

RECORD  . Troy , 

OHIO.  I 

PLAIN  DEALER . Cleveland 

Circulation  for  October,  1912  | 

Daily .  109,946  I 

Sunday  .  1 40, 1 1 4 

VINDICATOR  777.777 . Youngstown  ^ 

PENNSYLVANIA.  j 

TIMELS . Chester 

DAILY  DEMCDCRAT. . . . Johnstown 

DISPATCH  . Pittsburgh 

GERMAN  GAZETTETT.  ....  Philadelphia , 

PREISS  . Pittsburgh 

TIMES-LEADERT7777 . .  .Wilkes-Barre ' 

GAZETTE  . York 

SOUTH  CAROLINA.  | 

DAILY  MAIL . Anderson' 

THE  STATE . Columbia 

:  (Cir.  July,  1912,  S.  20,986;  D.  20,956) 

TENNESSEE.  j 

NEWS-SClMlTAR  . Memphis 

'  BANNER  . Nashville 

TEXAS. 

STAR-TELEGRAM  .......  TPort  Worth 

Sworn  circulation  over  25,000  daily.  Only  daily 
;  Fort  Worth  that  permitted  1912  examination  (,» 

:  Association  of  American  Advertisers. 

CHRONICLE  .77. . Houston ' 

WASHINGTON. 

;  POST-INTELLIGENCER  . .  .Seattle 

WISCONSIN. 

EVENING  WISCONSIN. . . . .  .Milwaukee 

CANADA. 

ALBERTA. 

HERALD . Calgary ' 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 


WORLD  . Vancouver  j 

ONTARIO. 

FREE  PRESS . London 

QUEBEC. 

LA  PATRIE. . . Montreal ' 

LA  PRESSE  (Ave.  Cir.  lor  1911.  104,197),  Montreal 

TRADE  PAPERS. 

NEW  YORK.  j 

RETAIL  BAKER . New  Y«rk  1 
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i  TIPS  FOR  THE  AD  MANAGER. 

■  SI  Mlim  ■'  *->  •  ^  ^  .#  t 

The  Dunlap  -  Ward  Advertising  Co., 
Hartford  Building,  Chicago,  is  pladng  or¬ 
ders  for  10,000  lines,  twelve  months,  with 
Eastern  papers,  for  the  Lozier  Motor  Co. 
This  company  is  also  placing  JO, 000-line 
I  orders,  to  be  used  within  twelve  months, 
in  Elastern  papers,  for  the  Haynea  Auto 
Co. 

The  Nichols-Finn  Advertising  Co.,  Kes¬ 
ner  Building,  Chicago,  is  making  contracts 
for  10,000  lines,  one  year,  with  Middle 
West  papers,  for  the  Standard  Electric 
Car  Co. 

The  Taylor-Critchfield  Co.,  the  Brooks 
I  Building.  Chicago,  is  making  renewals  for 
I  the  Xatioual  Cash  Register  Co.,  Day- 
I  ton,  O. 

j  The  Blafne-Thompson  Co.^  Fourth  Xa- 
I  tional  Bank  Building,  Cincinnati,  O.,  is 
placing  orders  for  5,000  lines,  to  be  used 
within  one  year,  with  Southwestern  pa¬ 
pers,  for  N.  M.  Uri  &  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  A.  W.  Ellis  Agency,  10  High  street, 
Boston,  Ma-ss.,  is  sending  out  orders  for 
tweuty-two  inches,  to  be  used  within  one 
year,  to  Eastern  jiapers.  for  the  Hub 
I  Mark  Rubber  Co. 

j  Bromfield  &  Field,  1780-1782  Broad¬ 
way  Xew  Y’ork  will  place  the  entire  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriation  of  the  Importers’ 
Automobile  Salon  to  be  held  in  the  ball¬ 
room  of  the  Hotel  Astor,  Jan.  2  to  Jan. 
11,  1013. 

The  .American  Advertising  Agency,  77 
North  Washington  street,  Boston,  Mass., 
is  placing  orders  with  a  selected  list  of 
papers  for  Dr.  Sproule. 

X.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  300  Chestnut  street. 
Philadelphia,  are  sending  out  orders"  for 
twelve  inches,  ten  times,  to  papers  in  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Xew  York  City,  for  Steinway  & 
Sons,  Steinway  pianos,  10!)  Bast  Four¬ 
teenth  street,  Xew  York.  These  agents 
will  also  place  the  advertising  of  the 
Ismisiana  State  Rice  Co.,  Xew  Orleans. 
La.,  with  Southern  papers. 

The  George  Batten  Co..  Fourth  Avenue 
Building,  New  Y’ork,  is  placing  small  of- 
ders  with  some  New  England  papers  for 
Wait  &  Bond,  Blackstone  Cigar,  67  Endi- 
cott  street,  Boston.  Mass  'This  company 
s  also  making  5,000-!ine  contracts  with  a 
‘  elected  list  of  jiapers  for  the  .American 
Kitchen  Products  Co.,  Steero  Bouillon 
Cubes,  170  William  street,  Xew  York. 

The  Hotel  Publicity  Association,  34 
East  Twenty-eighth  street,  New  York,  is 
sending  out  orders  to  Xew  York  State 
and  Pennsylvania  papers  for  a  five-inch 
advertisement  of  the  Hotel  St.  Andrew, 
at  Broadway  and  Seventy-second  street, 
N’ew  York,  on  an  exchange  basis  of  room 
accommodations.  ’ITiis  agency  is  also 
placing  orders  in  good  mediums  for  a 
Philadelphia  and  a  Boston  hotel. 

Bromfield  &  Field,  1780  Broadway, 
Xew  York,  are  placing  orders  for  the  Sea¬ 
board  Air  Line  in  daily  pai>ers. 

The  Ferry-Hanly  Advertising  Agency, 
Gloyd  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is 
making  contracts  for  5,000  lines  with 
Western  papers  for  the  Jarvis  Gas  Burner 
Co.,  4422  Belleview  avenue,  Kansas  City. 

Charles  H.  Fuller  Co.,  623  South  Wa¬ 
bash  avenue.  Chicago,  is  sending  out  or¬ 
ders  to  some  Western  papers  for  John  A. 
Smith,  Chicago.  The  company  is  also 
placing  orders  in  Western  papers  tor 
C.  E.  Gauss,  Gauss  Catarrh  Remedy, 
Marhall,  Ylich. 


New  Orieans  States 

32,000  Daily,  net 

Guarantees  the  largest  Carrier  delivery 
HOME  circulation,  also  the  largest  WHITE 
circulation  in  New  Orleans. 

Week  of  Sept.  16  to  28,  inclusive.  The 
btates  led  The  Item  88%,  or  4,086  lines,  of 
Department  Store  advertising. 

On  Toul  Space  for  that  period.  Th« 
States  lead  The  Item  by  8,885  lines  agate. 

Don’t  be  fooled  by  wild,  unsupported 
claims  “month  after  month.’’ 

Proof  of  above  record  shown  by  agata 
rule.  The  States  produces — it  doesn’t  trs-^ 
duce. 

The  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY 
Sole  ForeiKii  Representatives 

New  Yoilt  Chicago  St.  Louis 


November  9,  1912, 


THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER, 


AD  FIELD  PERSONALS.  lAD  CLUB  PRESIDENT  A  MAYOR. 


DIREaORY  OF  ADVERTISERS  AIDS. 


Toronto’s  Chief  Official  Is  a  Member 
of  Local  Association. 

H.  C.  Hocken,  honorary  president  of 
the  Toronto  Ad  Club,  was  elected  mayor 
of  Toronto  on  Oct.  21.  Mr.  Hocken  has 
been  a  live  member  of  the  Toronto  Ad 
Club  almost  since  its  inception.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Toronto  delegation  to 
the  Boston  and  Dallas  conventions,  re¬ 
spectively,  and  in  his  capacity  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  Toronto 
supplemented  vigorously  the  efforts  of 
the  Toronto  Ad  Club  to  secure  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Associated  Ad  Clubs  of 
America. 

The  cost  of  printing  was  the  subject 
of  discussion  at  the  luncheon  of  the 
Toronto  Ad  Club  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  22. 
Chester  B.  Ames,  secretary  of  the 
Graphic  Arts  Board  of  Trade  of  To¬ 
ronto,  explained  the  modern  method  of 
cost  accounting  in  a  printing  office  and 
threw  considerable  light  on  the  vexed 
question  of  why  printers’  prices  vary  to 
the  extent  they  do. 

The  club  has  undertaken  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  weekly  eight-page  newspaper 
that  is  a  real  “news"  paper  when  it 
comes  to  reporting  doings  around  the 
Ad  Club  and  among  the  members.  The 
Fly  Leaf  is  the  modest  name  of  this 
new  publication. 


Joseph  Mack  has  resigned  his  position 
as  advertising  manager  of  the  Cleveland 
Leader  and  the  News,  and  is  now  de- 
vqfing  his  attention  to  getting  out  a 
building  edition  for  his  papers.  He  is 
succeeded  as  advertising  manager  by 
Mr.  Shultiese,  formerly  classified  ad 
mapager. 

Gene  Secord,  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  advertising  department  of  the 
Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Times-Herald, 
has  resigned  and  will  take  up  other 
lines  of  work. 


Publishers’  Representatives 


General  Agents 


ALLEN  &  WARD 

25  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York 
30  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

JOHN  M.  BRANHAM  CO. 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  New  Y..rk 
Boyce  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Tel.  Madison  Sq.  6380 

BUDD,  THE  JOHN,  COMPANY 
Brunswick  Bldg.,  New  York 
Tribune  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Chemical  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 
Tel.  Madison  Sq.  6187 


ADVERTISERS’  SERVICE 

S  Beekman  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Cortlandt  3155 

AMERICAN  SPORTS  PUB.  CO. 

21  Warren  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Barclay  7095 

ARMSTRONG,  COLLIN  ADV.  CO. 
115  Broadway,  New  York 
Tel.  4280  Rector 

BRICKA,  GEORGE  W.,  Adv.  Agent. 
114-116  East  28th  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  1528  Mad.  Sq. 

FRANK,  ALBERT  &  CO. 

26-28  Beaver  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Broad  3831 


J.  L.  Sugden,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Thomas  Motor  Co.,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Lord  &  Thomas,  Chicago. 

E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine 
Co.,  Detroit,  will  speak  on  “Efficiency 
in  the  Advertising  Department”  at  the 
convention  of  the  National  Commercial 
Gas  Association,  to  be  held  at  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  the  first  week  in  December. 


CARPENTER-SCHEERER, 

Fifth  Ave.  Bldg.,  New  York. 

People’s  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

GRIFFITH,  HARRY  C. 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  New  York 
Tel.  Madison  Sq.  3154 

KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

220  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
People’s  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Tel.  Madison  Sq.  3259 

LINDENSTEIN,  S.  G. 

118  East  28th  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Madison  Sq.  6556 
30  North  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

NORTHROP,  FRANK  R. 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
Tel.  Madison  Sq.  2042 

PAYNE  &  YOUNG 
747-8  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago 
200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
Tel.  Mad.  Sq.  6723 

PULLEN,  BRYANT  &  CO. 

200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
Tel.  Gramercy  2214 

PUTNAM,  C.  I. 

45  W.  34th  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Murray  Hill  1377 

VERREE  &  CONKLIN,  Inc. 

225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Tel.  Madison  Sq.  962 

WARD,  W.  D. 

Tribune  Bldg.,  New  York 
Tel.  Beekman  3108 


HOGUET  ADVERTISING 
New  York  Office, 

20  Vesey  Street 

Tel.  Cortlandt  2252 


HOWLAND-GARDINER-FENTON 
20  Broad  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Rector  2573 


Frank  W.  Farnsworth,  of  the  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson  Co.,  addressed  the  Detroit 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  advertising  pupils  last 
week  on  “Essential  Characteristics  of  a 
Successful  Advertisement.” 

E.  D.  De  Witt,  advertising  manager 
of  the  New  York  Herald,  visited  Chi¬ 
cago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  other 
cities  in  the  Central  States  recently  in 
the  interests  of  his  paper. 


KIERNAN,  FRANK  &  CO. 

156  Broadway,  New  York 
Tel.  1233  Cortlandt 


Havana  Agency  in  New  York. 

On  account  of  the  increase  of  its  busi¬ 
ness  the  Beers  Advertising  Agency,  of 
Havana,  Cuba,  has  opened  an  office  in 
1111  Fuller  building.  New  York  City. 
Arthur  Rodriguez,  a  live  young  Cuban, 
who  has  just  returned  from  Cuba,  will 
be  in  charge  of  it.  He  will  also  repre¬ 
sent  the  magazine  Cuban  Opportunities, 
lately  organized  under  the  laws  of  Cuba, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000. 


MEYEN,  C.,  &  CO. 

Tribune  Bldg.,  New  York 
Tel.  Beekman  1914 


Edward  Shay,  president  of  the  Bal.i- 
mo.re  .^d  Club,  who  has  been  abroad  dis¬ 
seminating  information  and  creating  in¬ 
terest  in  the  International  Ad  Club  con¬ 
vention,  which  will  be  held  at  Baltimore 
next  June,  arrived  in  New  York  on 
Wednesday,  where  he  was  met  by  a 
committee  from  the  Baltimore  club  and 
escorted  home. 

Paul  Block,  Inc.,  .New  York  and  Ch  - 
cago.  has  been  appointed  the  foreign  a  l- 
vertis'ng  representative  of  the  Scrant  n, 
Pa-i  Tribune- Republican. 


SECURITIES  ADV.  AGENCY 
27  William  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Broad  1420 


ILLINOIS 


Baltimore  Ad  Agencies  Merge. 

L.  Jeff  Milbourne,  president  of  the 
Milbourne  Advertising  Agency,  of  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  announces  the  consolidation 
of  his  organization  with  the  Green, 
Raley,  Lucas  Agency  of  that  city,  which 
took  place  Nov.  1.  The  enlarged  agency, 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  latter  firm 
is  'located-  in  the  Riddlemoser  building, 
21  West  Fayette  street,  Baltimore. 


GUENTHER-BRADFORD  &  C</. 

64  W.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago 
Newspaper  and  Magazine  Adv  rtising 


CUBA,  PORTO  RICO  and 
WEST  INDIES 


Some  Beautiful  Advertisements. 

We  have  received  from  W.  G.  f-iow, 
advertising  manager  of  the  International 
Silver  Company,  of  ivieridcn.  Conn.,  a 
p  )rttolio  containing  five  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  illustrated  page  ad-vertisem'»n;s 
printed  in  colors  and  mounted  on  boards 
Ihese  advertisements  are  among  the 
most  attractive  to  be  found  in  any  of 
the  first-class  magazines.  The  Colonial 
character  of  the  illustrations,  in  each  of 
which  appears  a  belie  of  the  olden  days, 
is  appealing  to  the  artistic  sensibilities 
of  the  reader.  The  1847  Rogers  Bros, 
ads  are  appearing  in  publicat'ons  having 
an  aggregate  circulation  of  22,000,000 
copies. 


THE  BEERS  ADV.  AGENCY 
37  Cuba  St.,  Havana,  Cuba 
N.  Y.  Office,  11th  Floor,  Fuller  Bldg. 


WAXELBAUM,  BENJAMIN 
Jewish  Newspapers 

102  Bowery,  New  York 
Tel.  Spring  7500 


Will  Move  to  Woolworth  Building. 

The  Simmons-Boardman  Publishing 
Co.,  now  at  8.3  Fulton  street,  has  leased 
for  a  term  of  years  the  north  half  of 
the  twenty-second  floor  of  the  Wool- 
worth  Building  for  use  as  its  executive 
offices.  This  company  owns  and  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Railway  Age  Gazette,  the 
Signal  Engineer,  the  American  Engineer 
and  a  number  of  other  railroad  publi¬ 
cations. 


Memphis  Ad  Club’s  Work. 

The  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Advertisers’ 
Club  is  taking  up  the  season’s  work  with 
enthusiasm. 

Stereopticon  lectures,  arranged  by  the 
National  Advertising  Club,  of  which  the 
Memphis  local  association  is  a  branch ;  a 
circulating  library,  club  rooms,  talks  by 
local  merchants  and  advertising  experts 
of  the  North  and  East  are  but  a  few  of 
the  many  features  to  be  added  to  the 
work  of  the  club. 

In  the  future  four  meetings  will  be 
held  during  each  month.  On  the  firs 
and  third  Tuesdays  a  round  table  and 
talk  by  local  merchants  at  midday,  on 
the  sixth  floor  of  the  Business  Men’s 
Club,  will  be  held.  On  the  second  and 
fourth  Tuesdays  in  the  evening  stereop- 
ticon  lectures  arranged  by  the  national 
organization  w'ill  be  presented. 


ADVERTISING  MEDIA  [ 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO  EXAMINER 

1  he  largest  Morning  and  Sunday  News¬ 
paper  west  of  New  York,  and  the  great 
Home  Medium  of  the  Middle  West. 


A  Clever  A.  N.  Folder. 

The  Associated  Newspapers  has  is¬ 
sued  a  folder  bearing  4he  novel  title, 
“What  Are  You  Doing  for  Jones?”  On 
opening  it  you  are  greeted  with  the  in¬ 
quiry,  “And  who  is  Jones?”  On  reading 
the  matter  you  find  that  he  is  the  re¬ 
tailer.  Then  follows  an  excellent  argu¬ 
ment  addressed  to  the  manufacturer, 
showing  how  the  home  newspaper  is  the 
cheapest  and  surest  way  of  helping 
Jones. 


**Try  our  perfecting  News  at 
5  cents.  It  is  guaranteed  not 
to  smut  or  offset  and  is  black 
and  clean.** 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLE 


WASHINGTON 


THE  SEATTLE  TIMES 

The  unmistakable  leader  of  the  Northwest. 
.Ahead  of  all  American  newspapers  exc»t  one 
in  total  volume  of  business  carried.  Circula¬ 
tion — Daily,  65,200;  Sunday,  81,S50 — 00% 
ahead  of  its  nearest  home  competitor. 

.A  matchless  record — an  unbeatable  newspaper. 


F.  E.  OKIE  GO. 

Mauufacturan  Fin*  Printinc  Ink* 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Press  cuppings 

Everything  and  anything  that 
is  printed  in  any  newspaper 
or  magazine,  anywhere— can 
be  supplied  by 


In  Consolidation 
There  Is 

Strength  and  Profit 


That  is  principle  No.  1. 

Get  your  cost  to  bed  rock  which  is  principle 
No.  2. 

Yon  can  get  the  cost  by  careful  figuring;  to 
get  cost  to  bed  rock  you  must  equip  with 

tuperior  Copper-Mixed  Type 
uperior  Steel  Furniture  for  Composing 
room 

Electric  Welded  Steel  Chases 
Superior  All-Brass  Galleys 
Superior  Chase  Lock-ups 
Superior  Cast-Iron  Furniture, 
and  other  ahead -of-date  specialties  which  we 
make.  W rite  for  particulars  or  send  the  orders 
right  along  and  get  quick,  intelligent  service. 

Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler 

Chicago  New  York  Washington 

St.  Louis  Dallas  hansas  City 

Omaha  St.  Paul  Seattle 


BURRELLE 


Harwell,  Gannon  &  McCarthy 

Newspaper  and  Magazine 
Brokers 

200  Fifth  Ave.  Nwe  York,N.Y. 


CHARLES  HEMSTREET,  Maaasar 
45  Lafayette  Street,  New  York  City 
Established  a  Quarter  of  a  Century 


i. 


THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER. 


No\^mber  9,  1912. 


A  New  Record 

October  of  1910  and  of  1911  each  contained  five  Sundays, 
as  against  only  four  Sundays  in  October  of  1912.  Furthermore,  in 
October  of  1911  THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  printed  a  special 
section  containing  the  advertising  of  one  Department  Store,  which 
amounted  to  140  columns. 

Notwithstanding  this  tremendous  handicap  of  an  extra 
Sunday  and  140  columns  of  special  advertising  for  which  there  was 
no  offset  this  year,  THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  has  just  closed 
the  greatest  October  in  its  history  by  printing  no  less  than  3,890.86 
columns  of  clean,  paid  advertising,  which  was  a  gain  of  263.09  col¬ 
umns  over  October  of  1911. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  not  one  of  the  three  other  Chicago 
Morning  Newspapers  showed  a  gain  over  October  of  last  year  and  that  the 
combined  losses  of  the  three  other  Morning  Papers  were  1,115.02  columns. 

In  October,  1912,  THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  printed 

74  per  cent,  more  advertising  than  the  next  Morning  Paper;  more  than  double 
the  amount  printed  by  the  third  Morning  Paper,  and  within  262.46  columns 
of  as  much  as  these  two  other  Morning  Papers  combined. 

Classified  advertising  aloiie  in  THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

for  October,  1912,  was  11.8  per  cent,  greater  than  in  all  three  other  Chicago 
Morning  Papers  combined. 

In  the  last  three  months,  ending  with  October,  1912,  THE  CHICAGO 

TRIBUNE  has  gained  1080.56  columns  over  the  same  three  months  of  last  year,  while  not  one  of  the  other 
three  Chicago  Morning  Papers  has  shown  a  gain,  the  combined  losses  of  the  other  three  Morning  Papers  for 
the  same  period  being  1760  columns. 

For  the  first  10  months  of  this  year,  ending  with  October,  1912,  THE 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE,  with  a  gain  of  630.23  columns  over  the  same  period  last  year,  is  the  only  one  of  all  the 
four  Chicago  Morning  Papers  to  show  any  gain  for  this  period,  the  combing  losses  of  the  other  three 
Morning  Papers  being  3,253.11  columns. 


This  remarkable  record  can  be  traced  directly 

to  two  causes.  First,  the  absolute  confidence  of  THE  CHICAGO 
TRIBUNE  readers  in  the  reliability  of  THE  TRIBUNE’S  advertising 
columns.  Second,  the  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Chicago  public, 
♦  resulting  from  THE  TRIBUNE’S  extensive  educational  campaign  to  its 
own  readers  and  the  readers  of  other  papers,  of  the  economic  value  of 
buying  a  news  paper  which  prints  the  largest  amount  of  clean,  legiti¬ 
mate  advertising.  Chic^o  readers  know  that  THE  TRIBUNE’S  adver¬ 
tising  columns  offer  daily  an  opportunity  to  purchase  practically  all  the 
luxuries  and  necessities  of  life. 


®The  Attociatioa  of  Amcr. 
ican  Advertucra  has  ox* 
amined  and  cartifiad  to 
tho  circniation  of  thia  pub¬ 
lication.  The  figurea  of  circulatien 
contained  in  the  Aaaociation'a  re¬ 
port  only  are  guaranteed. 

Assodatioa  of  Americai  Advertisers 


No  2288 


Whitehall  Blig.  N.  T.  City 


The  Tribune  prints  far  more  advertising  than  any  other  Chicago  paper. 

tXhfe  (Hljirngo  QTrtbutte. 

The  World’s  Greatest  Newspaper 


(Trade  Mark  Registered) 


Elastern  Office,  1207  Croisic  Building,  220  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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